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[For the Register.} 


ERRONEOUS STATEMENTS. 


It seems to us a duty to correct promptly, any 
erroneous statements which may appear in our 
widely circulated public journals, affecting the 
character of any important institution ; otherwise, 
impressions may be left on many minds, never to 
be effaced. In view of this duty, give us leave 
at this time to correct certain statements which 
first appeared in the New York Inquirer, and 
which, week before last, were transferred to the 
Register. They are contained in the following 
paragraph :— 

‘Sunday schools, which have had a modern 
origin, very poorly take the place of the old cat- 


of Channing, of Tuckerman, of Ware, of Whit- 
man, of Peabody, and we are wholly unapprised 
of any change which has taken place in this rela- 
tion since their day. If we look at the names of 
those who now act as the Officers of our several 
Sunday School societies and associations,both lay- 
men and clergymen,—if we ascertain who, out of 
office, are the most active in their behalf,—if we 
seek to know whose are the children found in 
these schools, we shall find that the proofs are 
strong, if not irresistible, that the ‘‘most thought- 
ful persons,”’ including the Governors of States, 
and the candidates for that office, our Counsel- 
lors, our present and past Senators, indeed,many 
of those standing in our highest places, do bestow 
vpon those institutions their unqualified ‘‘confi- 
dence,”’ aid, and respect. If it be true, as this 
writer observes, that ‘‘they seem to be temporar- 
ily oceupying a ground which must presently be 
filled with something more to the purpose,”” we 
shall rejoice to learn what that something is, and 
|to know that it is so soon to put aside, as ¢f- 
\ fete, the Sunday School forever. 

An Ancient Teacuer. 








For the Register. 


echetical system, which had for its object the spe- | 


cifie communication of Scriptural facts and Bible 


truths, simply as objects of knowledge, to all the | 


people. Our Sunday Schools are confined to the 
young, and they have very much the vice of our 
ministry to the adults. They aim not so much 
ata communication of expressly Christian knowl- 
edge—the text of the Bible and the implicit facts 
and precepts of the Gospe]—as at a general train- 
ing of the young in all moral and spiritual things. 
They fail very often, therefore in leaving any 
reverential, humble or effective religious impres- 
sions or permanently useful knowledge on the 
minds of children. For this reason they do not 
possess the confidence of the most thoughtful per- 
sons—oftentimes want intelligent and devout 


teachers. and, in fact, seem to be temporarily oc- | 


cupying a ground which must presently be filled 
with something more to the purpose.”’ 

Error 1. **Sunday schools which have had a 
modern origin, very poorly take the place of the 
old catechetical system.” The old 
catechetical system existed under two forms. In 
the first form, it was an annual visitation on the 
part of the clergyman to the families of his par- 
ishioners,at which, the Assembly’s or some other 
catechism was recited by the younger members 


Is this so? 


of the family in the presence of the elder: or, it 
was an assemblage once or twice a year, in some 
central place, of all the children of the parish, 
when the catechism was recited by them to their 
Pastor. Was such a visitation or such an assem- 
blage for once or twice a year better than the 
‘‘modern Sunday School t’’ 

The only other mode of which we have any 
knowledge, was the Distriet Schoo] system. Un- 
der this system the New England Primer was 
ised, and a small portion of one day in each 
week, usually Saturday forenoons, was devoted 
to the recitation of the Assembly's, or some other 
like, Catechism. Now, was recitation in this 
form, for a half a day or Jess in each week, dur- 
ing their short school terms, not exceeding then 
four months in a year, a better system than the 
modern Sunday School, with its thirty or forty 
or fifty sessions a year, with a teacher to every 
five or six scholars? 


Error 2. But it may be said that this old sys- | 


tem was better, because “it had for its object the 
specific communication of Scriptural facts and 


Bible truths, simply as specific objects of know!l- | 


edge.’’ But was this so! If we are not wholly 
mistaken,as we have before said, they used under 
this old catechetical system, the Westminster 
Assembly’s Catechism, or one of the same char- 
acter,or it might have included this, and Watts’s 
Shorter, and Cotton’s Catechism. But while, as 
we all know, these were al] strictly catechetical 
in their form, they communicated anything rather 
than ‘‘ Seriptural facts or Bible truths, simply as 
objects of knowledge.”” They are made up of 
abstract and abstruse propositions with very few 
Scriptural facts or Bible truths for their support. 

Error 3. But in the third place, were this oth- 
erwise,—supposing it was the object of the old 
system to communicate such facts and such truths, 
we should like to be informed,how in this respect 
it was better than the modern Sunday School '— 
It is a fact, so far as we are informed, that in all 
these modern schools, in our denomination, cate- 
chetical instruction is their principal business and 
object. Catechisms are used in all our schools 
and in most of the classes of these schools; and 
where there is no Catechism strictly speaking, 
the Bible or the New Testament is used asa text 
book. These manuals are not only catechetical in 
their form, but they are much better designed and 
prepared to convey to the child's mind ‘*Scriptu- 
ral facts and Bible truths’? than any of the old 
catechisms ever were. Any one, at a glance, 
may be satisfied of this who will compare Allen’s, 
or Carter’s, or Fox's Questions, or Peabody's 
Catechism, or Huntington’s Parables, with the 
Assembly's or any other of the older manuals.— 
The Worcester, which is used so much, or Chan- 
ning’s,or the Christian's Catechism are no excep 
tions tothe rule. The basis of them all is the 
Bible or the New Testamem: and to most of 
their questions, the answers are to be given in 
the very words of the Bible. How any system 
could be devised more effective for conveying 
‘Scriptural truths and Bible facts,” to the young 
mind, can hardly be conceived. 

Error 4. ‘They (modern Sunday Schools) aim 
not so much at communicating, &c., as at a general 
training of the young in all moral and spiritual 
truths.”’ Our Sunday Schools, as we have seen 
by the preceding paragraph,do ‘‘aim’’ to commu- 
nicate the ‘text of the Bible, and the implicit 
facts and precepts of the Gospel.’’ A large por- 
tion of their time is devoted especially to this ob- 
ject. But it is true that there are other exercises 
in most of our Sunday Schools besides those 
which are strictly catechetica],—the general ex- 
ercises as they are called,—the reading of the 
Scriptures, the prayers and the general lesson,— 
but we are yet to learn that in thus aiming “ata 
general training of the young in all moral and 
spiritual truths,’’ that therefore our Schools ‘very 
poorly take the place of the old catechetical sys- 
tem,”’ or ‘‘fail to leave any reverential, humble, 
or effective religious impressions or permanently 


useful religious knowledge, on the minds of chil- 
dren,”’ 


Error 5. “They do not possess the confidence 
of the most thoughtful persons.’’ This is very 
strange. They had the confidence, while living, 


| SUNDAY AT THE FIRESIDE. 


| 


When the duty of mental improvement, by 
reading or study, is urged, a common reply, from 
| many persons, is that they have not time. Every 
working hour is demanded by their business ; or 
\if there is a brief interval of leisure in the even- 
ing their bodies are so wearied by toil, or their 
| minds so exhausted by care, that they have no 
| inclination, scarce the ability, for any intellectu- 
‘al pursuit. A similar apology is offered for the 
neglect of the duties of social or domestic inter- 
| course. 
| We wish to urge upon such persons the value 
| of our weekly season of rest and leisure. Do we 
|tealize that our Sundays are actually a seventh 
portion of our time—that they occupy nearly two 
months in each year—and ten years in a life of 
| seventy yearst Can we accomplish nothing in 
| two months or ten years? It is true that each of 
these periods is brief, but this is not a disadvan- 
tage. There is something in abundant leisure 
and opportunity which tempts to waste; as the 
epicure turns Joathingly from a feast of which 
thousands would gladly partake. A plan of em- 
| ployment may continue from week to week, in 
| many eases from year to year. One of our most 
| earnest writers has spoken eloquently of the priv- 
ilege which the poor now enjoy, by the aid of the 
| printer’s art, of communion with the prophets, 
poets, historians, teachers of the Scriptures and 
the loftiest genius of later times. But what does 
this avail, if six days are given to uninterrupted 
labor and the seventh js wasted in thoughtless 
inaction, frivolous gossip or the perusal of worth- 
less novels? We would apply here our Sa- 
| viour’squestion. ‘* Are there not twelye hours ia 
‘the day!”’ Is there not time for rest, for mental 
improvement, for social intercourse! Is there 
not time for these things without neglect of pub- 
lic worship ? 
We meet with those who are disheartened by 
the difficulties in their path. They are ready to 
|exclaim perpetually, ‘* Behold and see if there is 
|any sorrow like unto my sorrow.”’ Might not 
‘such persons be aided and comforted if they 
‘would read the best of the Biographies with 
which the press abounds? These teach us that 
sorrow, disappointment, conflict occupy a larger 
space, fulfil a nobler mission in the discipline of 
Providence, than a hasty thought would Jead us 
to imagine. When we hear of one noted for 
good deeds, the thought comes that such an indi- 
vidual must possess health, leisure and wealth. 


} 


We suspect. perhaps, that his active benevo- 
| lence serves to relieve him from ennui as much 
as any higher purpose. Let us look then at the 
| life of Elizabeth Fry, the friend of the prisoner 
|and the destitute. We find her, at times, strug- 
'gling with ill health—bowing beneath bereave- 
|ment—thwarted by indifference or neglect.— 
Would not familiarity with such works help the 
dejected to look upon their lot with more cheer- 
| fulness ? Might they not thus gain light for the 
| dark passages and strength for the rough ways 
lof their pilgrimage? Ifso, let Biography have 
|a place and a large place in our Sunday reading. 
| But some would like a wide range. Why 
| should they not have itt History, we grant, if 
‘read simply asa record of events, of dynasties 
band battles, is not a profitable pursuit for holy 
time. But is it, if so read, of much use at any 
‘time? But if one will read sacred or profane 
| history with the desire to learn its lessons he will 
| find much there for reproof, for correction, for in- 
| struction in righteousness. He will find the rec- 
| ord of man’s opportunity and neglect, reward and 
punishment. We welcome also the more gen- 
eral perusal of popular works upon the sci- 
|ences ; not doubting that their ultimate tendency 
lis to promote faith and not skepticism. If the 
| farmer when he sowed his seed and gathered his 
|harvest could behold on every hand proofs of 
| Divine wisdom, goodness and love, would he not 
regard his occupation as less of the earth, earthy ! 
If the artisan knew more of the forces with which 
he works, would it not lift his thoughts to the 
| great Architect! 

With these brief hints upon Sunday reading 

we would say, in a word, read any thing which 
will increase your faith in God or your love for 
man—which will extend your knowledge or 
| strengthen your virtue. 
We have space for only 2 single thought upon 
\the opportunity which the day of rest gives for 
domestic intercourse. We hear much said of 
Thanksgiving day asa home festival. Should 
not Sunday possess more of this character? The 
pursuits of the counting room, the field, the work- 
shop are laid aside ; and the school-room and the 
play-ground are deserted. Parent and child are 
brought together that they may act and react 
more directly upon each other. Is not this an 
arrangement of a kind Providence? Is there not 
thus opportunity to note the first symptom of evil 
before the whole system is diseased? May not 
that love, which comes from no outward tie, but 
is the result of cordial sympathy and friendly 
counsel—may not that love be deepened’! May 
not our feeble reverence thus gain new life and 
vigor ? 

As men shall thus find Sunday useful, yea in- 
dispensable to the growth ef mind, heart and 
soul, they will cling to it with an affection and 
tenacity which can never arise from obedience to 
the letter of the Decalogue or the chapters of 











the Statute book. 


We give below a theological statement of Chris- 
tian doctrines from a sermon just published by Mr. 
Livermore. It is, like everything from his pen, 
distinct and judicious, and there is alwaysa charm 
tous in clearness of thought and expression.— 
What follows from Mr. Simmons’s Lecture on the 
Trinity will to some of our readers seem less_per- 
spicuous and satisfactory, but it involves elements, 
not specifically recognized in Mr. Livermore’s 


fulness of the Christian character and the culture 
of those purely Christian affections which are dif- 
fused as a divine atmosphere through the Church. 


the fellowship of the Spirit,and the whole process of 
our religious life, so far as it is purely Christian 
rather than Jewish or Deistical, is thus carried on. 
We care nothing for the word Trinity, except that 
we should prefer to follow the Scriptures in respect 
to it and never use it im the statement of our Chris- 
tian experience. We think that Mr. Simmons 
rather obscures than elucidates his subject by in- 
troducing it as a part of his own belief; though, if 
we understand him aright, we entirely agree with 
him in what he says. 


A CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


We feel assured that as Liberal Christians, 
we have a Christian Theology, an interpretation 
of the Gospel, which escapes most of the errors, 
and embodies most of the truths, which are to be 
found in the superannuated bodies of divinity. 
The doctrines of God, the Father; Christ, the 
Saviour ; and Man, the brother; of life, as a 
school to learn in, and not a prison, to suffer 
in; sin, as a fearful, bat not an infinite, Sind not 
necessarily an eternal evil; of forgiveness, as 
consequent on repentence and amendment, and 


the sufficiency of Him to save, whom God has 
appointed to save, though he be less than God, 
and more than man ; of faith as rational not less 
than scriptural ; of character as determining our 
condition hereafier; of a righteous award, and 
justice administered with mercy, and the spirit 
shining more and more unto the perfect and eter- 
nal day—these doctrines, and others kindred to 
them—we are convinced are true, and will win 
their way. *We claim not infallibility, but ap- 
peal to revelation, interpreted by reason in the 
light of faith. And for a true revival of religion, 
not a transient emotion, but a deep, life-senti- 
ment, we feel bound on all proper occasions to 
preach, teach, enforce these doctrines. They 
jare full of light and Jove, and wherever spread, 





ithe theological night will flee before them, as the | 


idarkness before the morning aurora. As we 
| welcome another laborer to the Master's service, 
we trust that he will be the diligent student of 
this nobler Christian theology, that he may be a 
powerful and persuasive preacher of righteous- 
ness. If you would satisfy man’s thirst, or purge 
away the errors and evils that infest the human 
soul, draw, my brother, draw from the deep 
fountain of the Gospel the waters of everlasting 


life. 


THE TRINITY. 


fold presence with us of God,—the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, which we confess in 
the formnla of baptiem. The orginal cuadal- 
terated faith is expressed in the Scripture Jan- 


in the fellowship of the Spirit. The who'e Trin- 
ity is there included ; nothing of it left out. One 
who forms his opinions on the New Testament, 
must accept it; for of these three great facts the 
whole fabric of the gospel is woven. ‘There is 


divine Redeemer, a part of history ; and there is 
the eternal Spirit, helping our infirmities, super- 
intending and from within building the Church. 


man may believe differently from this. But he 


tament is different. 


Now I have said that you all believe this Trin- 
ity. ButI should have said only that most of 
you believe it, and that those who do not, are 
generally regarded among us as defective in their 


seuting the whole faith of the Church. There are 
some of you, probably, who do noc believe in the 
divine character of Christ, but only esteem him 
as an excellent and model man. They then do 
not accept the second branch of the Apostolic 
statement ; which attributes to Christ as the Son 
of God from his birth, divinity, and sets him forth 
az the pre-ordained representative and organ of 
the Deity, to whom no other is to be compared, 
whoin no equal preceded, and no second can fol- 
low. An opinion which | now repudiate, that 
solely by his moral excellence Jesus Christ was 
the Son of God, I defended aud enlarged upon in 
the tract to which I have before referred. But 
I now join with others in believing that the son- 
ship of Christ lies in his natural being; that in 
him was perfection and untarnished likeness to 
God ; and that through him God brought to light 


of the world,’’ and dwelt in a new manner upon 
the earth. And thus you and I join together in 
believing the second part of the genuine Trinity. 
There is necessity indeed here for discrimina- 
tion. For you may think I am speaking of the 
miraculous character of Christianity. But the 
miraculous character of Christianity is one thing, 
and the divine character of Christ is another. 
You may believe in miracles wrought in attesta- 
tion of the truth by power of the Supreme God ; 
but if you do not find reason to believe that Jesus 
Christ was himself divine, according to his own 
word, that he was in the Father and the Father in 
him,—if you find not something divine in the 
very being of Christ, whieh set him up as one 
sui generis, distinct from all others, you have not 
this part of the Trinity of the New Testament. 
And when we are called upon to define where- 
in the divinity of Christ consisted, or in what part 
of his being it Jay, and with what effect it acted 
on his human faculties, we are called upon to tell 
what we know nothing about. It is common indeed 
to speak of Christ as a manifestation of God. But 
so is the ocean a manifestation of the Creator; 
and it is evident enough that Christ claimed a 
connexion with God cifferent from that of the 
creatures of the natural world. If the word man- 
ifestation then does not explain it, we must seek 
some better term. Inspiration is less than is em- 
braced in his divinity ; for as an inspired messen- 
ger merely, he would be, like John the Baptist, 
but one of the prophets; and he is much more 
and different. If the gospels ure true, his very 
nature, his constituted being, (of which his mira- 
culous birth was a token) was expressive and re- 
sultant of a divine action and foree; nay more 
than this, was representative and mediatorial of 
the presence of the very God, so that through 
him we came to God, and in him, in.his own 
word, saw God. And this the Apostle John 
expresses by the phraseology, the Word of God 
was incarnated or made man, in him. And with 
these poor and inadequate explanations I, for one, 
am obliged to leave the whole matter. * 
But, there is a third part to the evangelical 
statement, namely, that a guardian Spirit super- 
intends the Church, and inwardly assists our 
weakness. ‘‘ The Spirit helpeth our infirmities.” 
I would not say thata/l receive this. There are 
not a few estimable believers in Christ, who do 
not either theoretically or practically accept this 
article, Some even of the believers in Christ’s 
divinity, do not accept this article. ‘They believe, 
rather, that the Father having created the world, 
and then through Jesus Christ redeemed it, left it 
to itself, having provided it with perfect instruc- 
tion and given it adequate assurances of his love, 
and threatenings of his displeasure, withdrew 
from it and let it go on according to its natural 





statement, which are to our mind essential to the) 


We are redeemed by the Father, through Christ, in | 


The proper Trinity of Scripture is the three- | 


guage thatthe Father redeems us through his Son. | 


the Father whom we worship ; there is a properly | 


This is unquestionably Scripture teaching. A | 


cannot believe that the burthen of the New Tes- | 


enjoyment of the gospel scheine, and not repre- | 


‘the great mystery hidden from the foundation | 


not surely be charged with the Trinity. But, 
however numerous this may be, the ac- 
| knowledged scripture teaching is that God abides 
in his church, that he resides with us as the build- 
| er of the spiritual temple, that he is with us as 

the Comforter or Paraclete, that he bends low out 
| of heaven in this peculiar form of condescending 
| grace, to minister to our weakness, invigorate 
| the religious life, and binds together in Chris- 
tian fraternity. 

Now there are many inour time who do not 
accept this as fact. Whether you call them 
rationalists, transcendentalists, or by whatever 
other name, meaningless or not, you may call 
them, the class is numerous. And for character 
and genius it is imposing. We do not say, at 
least [ do not say, that they are not Christians, 
but that in the reception of Christianity that they 
are imperfect. It would be a shame and slander 
to deny, that under the scheme of naturalism, the 
best faculties of the mind may rise in delightful 
and serene soarings, th Shas ean can 
with the fullest spirituai” . But under that 
scheme virtue will be the virtue of stoicism, and 
the mind’s soaring will be that of contemplation, 
not of prayer. It will be the true school of hero- 
ism ; for all virtue will be practised under a sense 
of desertion. You will find that in proportion as 
this view of man and life prevails, virtues will 
grow sterner, and prayer more contemplative. 
But this latter indeed will gradually cease ; for it 
is the natural fruit only of a faith which connects 
us by a living tie with God. 

It may be said that this school make much on 
the contrary of inspiration. But they make too 
much of it. If all is inspired, nothing is inspired. 
And that presence of God is nothing to me, 
which I share with the clod. 

This matter of the Spirit, then, we regard as 
part of the great fact that Jesus came and died 
for. All sound Christians agreein this. There 
is one Lord, and one Spirit. 

And this great scheme of faith, 








this compre- 


on the sacrifice of the innocent for the guilty ; of | hensive digest of the substance of the gospel, ex- 


hibits our faith in such a manner as to exclude 
| those various heresies, which lie om different 
| sides of us, and which, however beautiful, grace- 
| ful, intellectual, subtle, or profound, are shown 
| not to be Christian, inasmuch as they have not 
| in them this scripture Trinity. Thus if a teacher 
| of religion couples Jesus and Confucius, I imme- 
| diately see, and every one immediately sees, that 
| he has not the scheme of the gospel. He may 
| have its spirit ; but he certainly has not its scheme. 
And though an angel from heaven should dis- 
) course with seraphic sweetness on the beauties 
| of holiness, he could not communicate unimpair- 
|ed the power of our faith, unless he at the same 
| time preached Christ as standing single and un- 
approached, the Author and Finisher of the one 
religion. 

| And so however just and discreet the moralist, 
| unless he believe in a present God, ‘so as to be 
|induced to prayer that the Spirit may be poured 
| out upon his heart, I may allow him as an excel- 
| lent adviser, and value him asan example and a 
| friend ; but I cannot have recourse to him for the 
| highest comfort, nor go to him for the deepest 
;communion. Why, there are depthsin our souls, 
| secret recesses and closets in our hearts, which 
| are never unlocked except by prayer. I will live 
| with my friend, and love him and admire him; I 
| will think I know him, and have fathomed both 
| his understanding and his heart ; but ] will stand 
| by his side when he prays, and something new 
and utterly unforeseen shall be disclosed, and I 
|enter into a more lowly, simple, and perfectly 
| sweet communion with bim,am identity of aeeira- 
} tion aud affection, an interchange of moral life, 
which transcends every other form of earthly 
intimacy. This is called in scripture the fellow- 
stip of the Holy Gaost. Would that this were a 
commoner experience! Would that this kind of 
friendship were a commoner enjoyment! We 
never are truly united, until we are praying to- 
gether. ‘The personal separates. The critical 
separates. Passion separates. But when we 
| give both mind and heart into custody of the Spirit, 
we are united together as Jesus and his disciples 
were. 

I hope I have not brought confusion into your 
minds. You will easily see that I have spoken 
of two distinct things. When I spoke of the 
doctrine of the Trinity as not belonging to practi- 
cal Christianity, | meant the theological theory, 
| the article in the creed. Now,—when [ speak 
| of the fact of the Trinity as what sound Chris- 
tians believe, I mean the living disclosure God 
has made and is making of himself to man, 
the scheme of the Bible. It remains for me to 
explain the connection of these, show how one 
| rose out of the other, and wherein the transition 
| consists. 
| And first wherein the transition consists,—or, 
in other words, what is the nature of that pas- 
sage of the mind, by which it goes on from the 
gospel scheme to the formation of the theological 


| tenet, from scripiure fact and the heart’s experi- | 
jence, to the doctrine of the synod and the con- | 


fession. 


ed is only a three-fold fact, in which, indeed, 
| God appears nnder a three-fold aspect. But the 
| philosophic mind finding itself Jaunched by reve- 


its plummet, and endeavors to find a necessary 
cause and basis, in the being of the Self-subsis- 
tent, for that three-fold character which he as- 
‘sumes fo us. Andin making that awful leap 
|from the illuminated to the dark, from that in 
| which we have firm footing to the unknown, and 
jfrom relative to absolute being,—who is there 
| that does not see, that the actis adventurous, 
| Unsustained, and hazardous? It is not a flight, 
like that of prayer ; it is a Jeap in the dark,—an 
attempt to examine without eyesight, and to 
feel for the features of that which has no form. 

I cannot but confess my astonishment, that any 
mind can hazard that spring from the revelation 
to God's nature in eternity. For what do we 
know of God but what he has chosen to reveal ? 
And Christianity surely does not admit the favor- 
ite idea of philosophy that by contemplation the 
mind can rise above the revelation to the essential. 
There is and can be nothing higher than that 
which is revealed. And the essential and abso- 
lute is distinguished from that, not by being high- 
er, but by being removed from our cognizance. 
The thought of mapping the divine mind would 
fill any single breast with dismay. It could only 
be enterprised by co-operating generations. Cer- 
tain I am it can form no part of religion ; for the 
mind must in it lay aside its religion, and ex- 
amine with calmness what devotion views with 
dread. 








The Eclectic Magazine for December has from 
Frazer’s Magazine a selection of stories from the 
Gesta Romanorum. We give two or three for 
the entertainment of our young friends. Older 
persons may be interested in the story out of 
which Parnell’s Hermit was made. 


‘His Ways ARE NOT as ouR Ways.”’ 


Once upon a time there lived a hermit, who in 
asolitary cell passed night and day in the ser- 
vice of his God. Not far from his retreat an 
humble shepherd tended his flock. Happening 
one day to fall into a deep slumber, a robber 
carried off his sheep. ‘The owner of them, turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the excuses of his servant, or- 
dered him to be put to death for his negligence, 
—a proceeding which gave great offence to the 
hermit. ‘Oh, Heaven!” he exclaimed, ‘the 
innocent suffers for the guilty, and yet is un- 
avenged by God! I will quit his service, and en- 
ter the giddy world once more.’”’ He according- 
ly left his hermitage; but the Almighty willed 
that he should not be lost, and an angel, in the 
form of man, was sent to bear him company.— 
Having made each other’s acquaintance, they 
walked on together towards a crowded city.— 
They entered it at night-fall, and entreated shel- 


took them in, gave them a sumptuous sup 





Jaws. And those who entertain this view, can- 


ter at the house of a most noble captain. He 
ec- 


and then conducted them to a -chamber 


a ete ’ 
The Trinity which we have hitherto consider- | 


lation on a shoreless ocean, immediately casts if | 


orated in the highest style of art. In the middle 
of the night the angel rose, and, going stealthily 
to an adjoining apartment, strangled their enter- 
tainer’s only child, who was sleeping in his cra- 
dle there. The hermit was horror-struck, but 
durst not reprove his murderous companion, who, 
though in human form, exercised over him the 
influence of a superior being. In the morning 
they arose, and went on to another city, where 
they were hospitably treated by one of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants. This person possessed, and 
greatly prized a massive golden cup: in the night 
the angel stole it. Again the hermit held his 
peace through tear. On the morrow they con- 
tinued their journey, and having met a pilgrim 
on a bridge, the angel requested him to become 
their guide. Heconsented, but had not gone 
many yards with them, before the angel seized 
him by the shoulders, and hurled him into the 
stream below. ‘The hermit now came tothe con- 
clusion that his companion was the devil, and 
longed for an opportunity of leaving him secret- 
ly. As the vesper bell was ringing they reached 
a third city, and again sought shelter; but the 
burgess to whom they applied was a churl; 
and would not admit them into his house. He 
said, however, that if they liked, they might 
sleep in his pigsty. Not being able to procure 
a better Jodging, they did so ; and in the morn- 
ing their surly host received as his remuneration 
the purloined goblet. The hermit now thought 
the angel was a madman, and told him they must 
part. 

“Not until I have explained my conduct,’ 
said the angel. ‘Listen, and then go thy way. 
I have been sent to unfold to thee the mysteries 
of Providence. When thou wast in thine her- 
mitage, the owner of a flock unjustly put his 
slave to death, and by so doing moved your 
wrath ; but the shepherd, being the victim of ig- 
norance and precipitate anger, will enjoy eternal 
bliss, whilst the master will never enter heaven 
until he has been tormented by remorse on earth, 
and purified by fire in purgatory. I strangled 
the child of our first host, because before his 
son's birth, he performed many works of mercy, 
but afterward grew covetous in order to enrich 
his heir. God, in His love, is sometimes forced 
to chasten, and beneath the tears of the sorrow- 
ing parent his piety will spring again. I stole 
the cup of our second host, because, when the 
wine smiled brightly in it, it tempted him to sin. 
I cast the pilgrim into the water, because God 
willed to reward his former faith with everlasting 
happiness. but knew that if he lingered any long- 
er here below, he would be guilty of a mortal 
isin. And, lastly, I repaid the niggard hospitali- 
‘ty of our third host with such a bounteous boon, 
| to teach him for the future to be more generous. 
| Henceforth, therefore, put a seal upon thy pre- 
| sumptuous lips, and condemn not the All-wise 
jin thy mole-eyed folly.” The hermit, hearing 
this, fell at the angel's feet, and pleaded earnest- 
jly for pardon. He received it, and returned to 
| his hermitage, where he lived for many years, a 
|pattern of humility and faith, and at length, 
| sweetly fell asleep in Christ. 

The next of our ecloge has been moulded by 
|the plastic hand of genius into many forms.— 
| Perhaps the best known of these is the ballad of 
| Beth-Gelert, in which Mr. Spencer has told the 
legend, as localized in Wales, ina very touching 
| manner. 





Forpear. 


| The knight Folliculus was exceeeingly fond 
of his iafant son, and also of his faleon and his 
hound Tt happened one day that he went out 
| to a tournament, to which, without his knowledge, 
| his wife and servants too went afterward, leaving 


of an organic growth of nature ; it is an impor- 
tant advantage gained, which would have cost 
blood and tears under the institutions of Europe. 
Smaller privileges than that, have, within a year, 
desolated many a home, and have been swelled 
into extravagant Juxuries by the expense of out- 
rages, perils and misery. It is a victory achieved 
entirely in the spirit of our expansive and self- 
adjusting policy. We are grateful that the hopes 
of liberty are in the ascendant, and that righteous 
views combine with interest to make that colony, 
which is virtually of New England, the decided 
ally of one of her most prominent principles. 
Those whose faces we have looked upon as the 
faces of friends and relatives, are there, or are 
hopefully sounding out their trackless way thith- 
er. We remember them to-day as they are re- 
membering us; we draw near to them in spirit 
to reinforce them with our earnest hopes in be- 
half of the new land whose streams no slave 
shall filter for his effeminate task-master, whose 
future cities no auction mart for human flesh shall 
ever desecrate. We remember these enterpris- 
ing kindred with thanksgiving ; next to our ten- 
der solicitudes, the noblest part of their ventures 
is that enlightened freedom which reigns para- 
mount in their bosoms, and which will keep the 
new home loyal to the best principles of the old. 
If every ship returns to us worn and empty ; if 
every man comes back impoverished and weary ; 
if the hope of fortune is destined to become a 
gilded bubble to thousands who will not believe 
the lessons of history, but must have experience 
themselves,—yet to have established, by a single 
vote, freedom upon those deceptive sands, and to 
have consolidated the peacefu] conquest by their 
presence, is a sufficient object for the voyage and 
all the peril, and a sufficient return for the oat- 
fits of industry and hope. 

But let us not simply felicitate ourselves upon 
the superiority of our political and social condi- 
tions, or dwell over one or two lucky advantages 
which have resulted from it. We are founding 
a true and natural republic here, not merely for 
our own convenience, or for the well-being of 
our children. We are extending the limits of 
freedom over hitherto unoccupied territory, not 
merely to restore the balance of power between 
the sections of this country, and to acquire for 
ourselves that just preponderance which belongs 
to wealth, enterprise, intellect and enlightenment ; 
not indeed merely to make three millions of bond- 
men partakers of our liberal institutions. When 
we shall have done all this, we need not fold our 
hands and say that we are unprofitable servants 
who have performed their duty. Is it not easy 
to see that God is making this continent the cra- 
die of a spirit that shall at no distant period arise 
and strangle the despotism which blights the war- 
worn fields of Europe? Does any one imagine 
that our policy ean forever remain neutral, and 
that, whatever may be the party in power, we 
can always hold back from interference in the 
great outrages and distresses incurred in behalf 
of the very idea which is blessing and enjarging 
us? He reads history to little advantage who 
supposes so. There never was a progressive re- 
public which was not also an aggressive one; 
hitherto by foree—in the future by ideas. There 
never was a republic which did not instinctively 
yearn to diffuse its liberal institutions. Despot- 
ism is its natural and inevitable antagonist. We 
might as well try to prevent interference in the 
doomed iustitutions of the South, as to hold back 
the mighty opinion of this country from active 
sympathy with the political serfs and thralls of 
Europe. The time will soon come, and the 
crombling shores of the Old World will feel the 
return of a mighty wave. Again and again will 
the irresistible spirit of a continent sweep over its 
shores, and undermine its fated thrones with a 





the babe in his cot, the greyhound lying in the 
| rushes underneath it, and the falcon on his perch 
labove. A serpent that lived in a hole near the 
castle of Folliculus, thinking from the unusual 
silence that it must be deserted, crept out of its 
| retreat and entered the hold, hoping to find some 
| food. Seeing the child, it would have devoured 
him, had not the falcon fluttered its wings until 
|it awoke the dog, which, after a desperate con- 
| flict, killed the wily intruder, and then, almost 
fainting through loss of blood, lay down at the 
|}foot of the cradle, that in the melee had been 
foverthrown. The knight, on his return home, 
| seeing the jaws of his greyhound red with gore, 
jand not being able at first, to find his child, tho't 
i\that his dog had destroyed him; and, frantic 
|with fury, plunged his sword into its faithful 
|heart. ‘Then, hearing a cry, he lifted up the 
cradle-coverlet, and saw his rosy boy just waking 
ifrom a happy dream, whilst the huge coils of the 
|dead serpent showed the peril he had so narrow- 
ly escaped, and the injustice that his father had 
iso hastily committed. The knight, detesting 
| himself for his cruel deed, abandoned the pro- 
|fession of arms, broke his lance into three pieces, 
‘and went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
| where, after a few years, he died in peace. 


A Messencer or Mercy. 


The Emperor Menelay made a decree, that if 
jany guiltless captive could escape from his bonds 
|and reach the imperial palace, he should be pro- 
‘tected from his oppressors. Soon after the pro- 
| mulgation of the law, a knight was wrongfully 
accused, and cast into a dark dungeon. The 
jlight of his eyes was dimmed when he was thus 
jeut off from the company of his brethren ; but 
jone mild summer morn, a nightingale came in 
through the little window of his cell, and sang 
{so sweetly that he almost forgot he was deprived 
{of liberty. As the knight treated his minstrel 
jvery tenderly, she flew into his bosom daily to 
|echeer him with her song. One day he said to 
{her, ‘*My darling bird, I have given thee many a 
dainty, wilt thou not show me a kindness in re- 
turn! Like to myself, a creature of the mighty 
God, oh, help me in my need !’’ When the bird 
heard this, she flew forth from his bosom, and 
after having remained avay from him for three 
days returned, bringing in her mouth a precious 
stone. Having dropped it in his hand, she again 
took flight. The knight wondered at the strange 
conduct of his songster, but happening to touch 
his fetters with the stone that she had given 
him, they instantly tell off. He then arose, and 
touched the doors of the prison: they opened.— 
He rushed forth into the fresh free air, and ran 
rapidly toward the emperor’s palace. Here he 
was joyfully received, and his innocence being 
satisfactorily established, his persecutor was sen- 
tenced to perpetual banishment. 





FROM MR. WEISS’S THANKSGIVING 
SERMON. 


This, too, is the reason of our signal success 
in colonizing the shores of the Pacific, and trans- 
planting there the elements of order and progress- 
ive liberty, untrammelled by compromise and 
concession to despotic views. The people are 
freemen and will that men should be free ; wher- 
ever they go, they carry the spirit of their north- 
ern home, where no oligarchy exists to set them 
the example of relieving their own freedom with 
the contrast of human bondage. efore Rome 
became entirely free, her patrician oligarchy es- 
tablished slavery in the towns which she colonized, 
and when an oligarchy represented the State in 
Athens, all her boasted culture and her demo- 
cratic fervors could not prevent them from trans- 
planting oppression into every conquered prov- 
ince, and stocking her new towns with slaves. 
But when the people constitute the State, the 
government spontaneously assumes the nature of 
a single freeman, obedient to nothing but the law, 
jealous of the narrow interests of classes, throw- 
ing off the hand of the oppressor, and proclaim- 
ing his own cherished private liberty to new 
lands. We have seen a vexed question settled 
fur a distant territory by the tranquil votes of the 
people gathered in convention ; and if party in- 
terests can manage to keep themselves aloof from 
the scheming of a small fraction of an expiring 
oligarchy, new soil is won in perpetuity for free- 
dom, and a welcome preponderance is gained for 


| swift, clear current. The time will come, when 
| God will show how revolutions can be effected 
| by the moral presence, in the world, of a great 
| republic, which shall stand, like the angel in 
| John’s vision, with one fuot on the sea and one 
| foot on the land and proelaim to the principalities 
| of time that they shall be no more. Does not the 
| blood of our brothers cry unto vs from those 
| plains which despotism keeps constantly athirst 
| for the unnatural nutriment? Shall we sit still, 
| in our fair home, and permit the knout of Russia 
| to become the ascendant sign in the Old World’s 
| heaven? Cana whole continent, instinct with 
| one generous disenthralling spirit, speak no word 
; even, utter no national protest, while delicate 
| women, emblems of God's affection, are scourged 
}in market-places by hireling soldiers ; shall we 
| continue to vouchsafe no impressive sign of indig- 
| nation to such deeds that insult the world! May 
| our own wives be scourged if we do! Would 
; it not be the very abyss of selfishness, if we could 
| celebrate our thanksgivings year after year, in 
our remote and sacred country, passive, neutral, 
content, while the reports reached us that our 
own cause was crushed, again and again, with 
terrible contumely, crushed Stunningly to earth, 
drenched with blood, blasted with the sight of 
horrors! If we ever do become so unmanned 
and unsouled as to indulge a selfishness so akin 
to despotism, then may God take away from us 
our glorious patrimony, and transfer both the 
idea and the destiny to men who can remember 
to prolong the self-sacrifice in which a nation has 
its birth. Teach your children what shall be the 
task of the future: teach them not to shrink 
from their responsibility. Educate them to turn 
upon tyranny the indignant look—to hurl upon 
tyranny the moral protest, mightier far than the 
weapons which have just now so miserably failed 
in securing freedom to Hungary and Italy. ‘Tell 
them it will be their duty to be present in the 
counsels of the oppressed in Hurope—to be pres- 
ent with uuflinching countenance and generous 
hand—to support the most sacred of causes with 
all righteous neans—to make a Jeague with con- 
stitutional liberty everywhere, and refuse sup- 
plies and countenance to despotism, till it becomes 
bankrupt and extinct. Whether we will or not, 
it is God's intention, as revealed in the inevitable 
facts of all past history, that the idea of a free 
nation shal] expand and conquer, till it unbinds 
all heavy burdens, and proclaims the acceptahie 
year of the Lord. The West shall repay its 
great debt of thought and vital impulse to the 
Fast. As I sit peacefully to-day, in sight of my 
children, and share with them the bounties of the 
air and field, while I perceive that the spirit of a 
free people is protecting me in my calm enjoy- 
ments, shall | feel no pang at the thought of the 
orphans of Europe’s republicans Can I close 
my ears so that the scourging of the women, and 
the sharp volley that tears away the life of the 
husband, shall not embitter my content? Shall 
I retuse to whisper a freeman’s prayer, saying, 
how long, O Lord, how long ? if las, may | 
be made that for which such a temper would fit 
me—a slave. Much will be required of us. 
God protect the mght—God speed the time. 
[N. B. Mercury. 





MINISTRY TO THE PEOPLE IN ENG- 
LAND. 

The London Inquirer for November 17, gives an 
account of an interesting Conference of Domes- 
tic Missionaries at Leeds, the first of November, 
where the principal topics discussed related to 
the best methods of elevating the laboring class- 
es, by preaching, visiting, evening schools and 
Sunday schools. It is curious to see how al- 
most precisely the same subjects come up at 
similar meetings in England and in this country. 
There are substantially the same difficulties and 
the same methods for meeting and overcoming 
them. In regard to visits, Mr. Hicksteed 
thought that every rational religionist must be 
smitten with horror at the cant too often uttered ; 
and he could sympathize with the desire to go to 
the homes of the poor with a cheerful, candid 
mind. At the same time, there was no topic so 
solemn ; and the lightest moment might be trans- 








the policy of justice and mercy. We are grate- 
ful, for it is a victory attained with the quietness 


formed into a serious one by a well-timed allusion 


to religious truth. If yon be in the habit of 
treating people sincerely on all other subjects, 
then when you allude to religion they will be- 
lieve in you. 

Mr. Ryland remarked that there might be too 
much done in * going about” doing good. To 


do real good to society might require a man to 
be as much out of as in society. e work to 


be done required preparation, solemnity, and 
depth of mind. 

rt. Owen attributed the great change that 
had taken place in the established church of Jate 
years, to the activity of the clergy, especially in 
visiting their flocks. Looking back thirty years 
ego, they were then a merely literary class, who 
confined their visits when called for to the sick and 
dying ; but they did not live amongst their par- 
ishioners. Now they lived and visited amongst 
them, and many of their churches were crowded. 
The great object should be to find. out the wants 
of the poor, and to become acquainted with those 
wants they must be visited at their homes. 


Under the head of Topics for Preaching was 
the following discussion : 


Mr. Bowring wished to have the experience 
of those present as to the best topics upon, which 
to address the people from the pulpit. His own 
method was, never to address the working-class 
as working-men, but as fellow-men and brethren. 
His object was to exalt the Scripture as a rule 
of faith and practice. He made the Bible his 
text book. He was a strict Unitarian, yet he 
regarded Christ, and so taught, as ** God mani- 
fest in the flesh.”’ His aim was to exalt his dig- 
nity and character, and to bring his hearers to 
reverence him as their lord and Saviour. He 
tried to carry Out these views. He also preach- 
ed to the people upon their various duties,—do- 
mestic and social. He occasionally preached 
doctrinal sermons, but never sermons on politics, 
believing that it did them no gooa and might do 
them injury. ; 

Mr. Mill said he gave his hearers the best he 
had to give them, and not what he would. He 
followed Mr. Bowring’s course somewhat. As 
to controversy and politics, he felt free to act 
from present feeling. Inthe Sunday school he 
made remarks on economy and social duties. In 
his religious lecture he took the character of 
Christ as the great fact in the religious history of 
the world. He did not enter into the critical 
history of the Bible. He wanted a Christianity 
for the day. The past was dead to him, and he 
wishea to look upward and forward. The Re- 
deemer had come—we now want the Redemption. 

Mr. Corkran remarked that each person could 
only give just as much as he had in him. The 
preacher who would quicken the people. must be 
himself alive. He believed, though in some- 
what modified phraseology, in what John Wes- 
ley called ‘* conviction of sin ;’’ that before a 
man could take the first step in a divine life, he 
must feel first how low and poor his own life 
was. This was to be done by bringing him to 
see the divineness of life in Christ. He did not 
see how Mr. Mill could treat the past as dead 
and gone, and yet hold to the life and. character 
of Christ, as the great fact in the religious his- 
tory of the world. That fact was of the past, 
though it lived in the present. The present was 
the fruit of the past, and must be studied in con- 
nection with it. 

Mr. Bishop said his aim in preaching was to 
awaken the people to a consciousness of their 
spiritual wants,—‘‘ that man eannot. live by 
bread only ;’’ to make them feel the wrong done 
to their nature by sin ;—and how to satisfy those 
wants by directing them to the life and spirit of 
Christ. He spoke to them with confidence, that 
the moment they began to follow Christ their 
sins were forgiven. The people needed some 
ground of hope to which they could cling for se- 
curity. He never referred publicly to controver- 
sial points, though he did refer to them when 
asked ; and then he always spoke the truth plain- 
ly ; but then he showed that his object was not 
to make people Unitarians, but to make them 
holy. 

Mr. Layhe said they must build on what is.— 
The convictions and sentiments of their hearers 
must be taken into account, and they must be 
led gradually to a conviction of the truth of 
Christianity, its adaptation to their wants, and 
its tendency to promote their happiness in the 
present life, and the life to come. He found an 
example of this in Christ and his apostles. They 
appealed to the Scripture, and advancing from 
this point, though building upon it, sought to 
lead their hearers to a more spiritual religion. 
The apostles made no scruple to appeal to Hea- 
then poets, when addressing the Gentiles; and, 
making little reference to the Jewish Scriptures, 
spoke to the natural sentiments of human minds. 
He would insis: also on the morality of Chris- 
tianity, especially the passive virtues, humility, 
meekness, patience, and self-denial. And all 
should be connected with our own practical ex- 
emplification of Christianity. 

Mr. Dare, said that after all that had been ut- 
tered about the depravity of the people, there 
was in them a deeply religious sentiment, which, 
though it lay for years quiescent, might be, and 
often was, awakened by some circumstances or 
another. His own addresses were of a practical 
kind. He endeavored to show his hearers that 
their fate was very much in their own hands, 
aud that not by the acts of government, but by 
their own rather, was their condition to be bet- 
tered. His congregation was exceedingly order- 
ly, and they derived great pleasure and comfort 
from the services on the Sabbath day and even- 
ing. 

Mr. Montgomery contended that there ought 
to be doctrinal preaching, which might be made 
at the same time spiritual and practical. 

Mr. Owen, in the course of some general re- 
marks, said that the best kind of preaching was 
to urge Christian duties based on Christian prin- 
ciples, and from Christian motives. 

The Chairman said they should bear in mind, 
in addressing the poor, what were their peculiar 
temptations, and what they most needed in com- 
ing for instruction. They needed the positive 
teaching of Christianity relative to the fatherly 
character of God. They had heard so much of 
the terrors of religion, that we had to lay the 
foundation of God’s paternal character, to sup- 
port them in trial and temptation, and make them 
purer and better. And they should be taught 
also to feel the universality of Ged’s Providence. 
He could not assent to the expression ‘* the — 
is dead.” We could not bury the past. 6 
could not forget the great and good men of the 
past. One thing was, indeed, most important— 
not to imagine that Deity was acting in the world 
only then and not now. With respect to contro- 
versy he should think it quite wrong to be al- 
ways engaged in it; still he could not forget 
that we differed from our fellow-Christians in es- 
sentials; and we could not close our eyes. to 
them, nor at times avoid speaking to them. He 
was often asked by some of his hearers to explain 
to them why we differed from other sects, and 
then he did so. 


THOUGHTS ON TEXTS FROM JEAN 
PAUL. 


By Parson Frank. 


“Man should carry life like a spirited falcon in his hands, 
allowing it to mount into the ether, and being able to call it 
back again to earth whenever it is necessary. 


‘So to pass through things temporal as not to 
miss things eternal—to Sathobaigh igh thinking 
with patient continuance in well doing—to be at 
onee not slothful in business and fervent ‘in spirit 
—to live a life of duty in action and also of noble 
enterprise in thought—to fulfil ae ae ingly, 
cheerfully, hopefolly, the often’ ~“some- 
times humiliating, details of existence, and yet 
ra soar above the Aonian mount with cordial love 
or 





“A deep vision’s intellectual scene ;” 
this is the great problem of humanity, which’w 
must seek to solve, whose terms woulaicbhen 
and satisfy, if we would be calm and happy.— 
While Seeking daily bread to sustain ani i 
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we must not neglect the claims of the higher, 
better life, which it is our daty nd privilege to 
cultivate. ‘Life is real—life is earnest,”’ the 
author of Evangeline reminds us, and his grave 
monition follows,— 
“Trost no Future, howe’er pleasant, 

Let the dend past bury its dead ; 


Act, act iu the living present, 
Dleart within, and God o’erhead.” 


Earnestness of purpose is the sine gua nun to a 
man’s well-being. We must rise above our wor- 
ser selves ; we must reliev2 the dull passages of 
& monotonous career, by opening ever and anon 
that book of poetry which is within reach of every 
man,—for who is uncenscious of nature without, 
and imagination (however undeveloped) and feel- 
ing (however blunt) within! ‘‘The grossness 
of our natute has power to weigh us down,” but 
we must resist the tendency, and adopt the motto 
Excelsior! We are behind-haad, indeed, and 
must needs press diligently on, in self-culture 
and self-development, if we cannot sympathize 
with Wordsworth’s lines— 

“Wings have we, and as far as we can go, 

We may find pleasure; wilderness and wood, 


Blank ocean, aud mere sky, support that mood, 
Which with the lofty sauctifies the low.” 


There are whole tomes of divinity as well as 
poetic suggestion in that last line—the key-note, 
in fact, of Wordswerth’s theory and _practice.— 
It consecrates with a celestial presence the other- 
wise dead masses of commen life—calling upon 
those who feel themselves ‘‘confined in the im- 
prisonment of the actual,’’ to realize the signifi- 
cance, the symbolism, the rich meaning which 
underlies the surface of things, and bidding them 
find “tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.’” The faleoner is to allow his bird a 
ewooping flight in the clear heavens—to give it 
wing, to Jet it soar aspiringly, gladly, in the blue 
empyrean. What consolation, what solace is 
there for the vast majority of our kind, if they 
neglect to adorn and beautify the inner man, and 
to render tu the vast capacious soul that taberna- 
cles within them, that homage, and fealty, and 
attentive service, which is due te such a guest? 

But there is ‘‘another clause’’ in our ‘‘text.’’ 
Haven given wing to the falcon, we must retain 
power to call her back when we will. She is 
volatile and can fly far aloft; but she is a biped 
withal, and her feet are for this tangible, matter- 
of-fact-earth. ‘*Reason thus with life.’’ Give it 
wing ; let it poetize; let it revel in the sunshine; let 
its eagle glances scrutinize the mysteries of star- 
ry night, and con the splendors of the land that 
is very far off. But be able to call it home—so 
that home may be to it pleasant and endeared, not 
weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. Let it not 
become your master, and refuse obedience to 
your behests—but be able to check it when over- 
sentimental, and to harmonize its ethereal refine- 
meuf with the common places of earth. It de- 
feats the purposes of its flight when it forgets its 
ties to things below; its flight should ennoble, 
not annihilate the uses of ordinary existence: 
should imvigorate and brace for new enterprise, 
not disgust and deter. That which is only or- 
namental and decorative in our individual culture 
is to be restricted to its own proper sphere.— 

The younger Schlegel observes, ‘‘We hear, no 

doubt, in horticulture, otf inverted trees, whose 

heads being placed in the ground, strike root and 

grow while the natural root freely develops itself 

into branches and leaves. The experiment so 

successful in plants cannet be imitated in mental 

matters without fearful peril. Here the blossom- 

ing crown, if inverted, will not take root nor 

ever bear real and genuine fruit."” And again, 

in his Aesthetics, he says very justly, ‘‘the man 

who luxuriates only in soft strains of music, will 

find his power of perception atlast melt away 

into shadowy indistinctness ; the mind that dwells 

only on marble will, in time, find its softer pro- 

perties harden into stone ; whoever makes poetry 

the sole object of fe, loses vigour, boldness, and 

decision, tll to him existence itself becomes a 

dream.’’ The Castle of Indolence has its charms, 

but woe to the tempted ones who, for the sake 

of the allurements of that ‘‘pleasing land of 

drowsy-head,’’ make shipwreck of a good con- | 
science, who forfeit the privilege of their being 
and the dignity of their vocation in order to in- 
dulge 


“Good-natured, lounging, sauntering up and down,” 


|minishing the reverence for every thing holy in| 


He holds, with Ritcher, that “a pagorionss 
. | Walk is better than a short flight.” Wings are 
Very eligible in theory; but they will not act 
when the time for flying comes: this being the 
case, he argues, “tis of no use repining that I am 
not a bird or an angel—neither a Raphael nora 
Condor—though I am minus wings, I can walk, 
and my wisdom is to make the best use of my 
legs, And a brave resolve too. There may be 
a perpetual theory of a perpetual motion ; but 
the two are not identical, nor can the former get 
within sight of the latter, though ever hailing it 
through the mist. Practical philosophy, such as 
taught and suggested, is better than the 
perpetual theory system of barren speculation ; it 
may look less sublime than the Platonic and 
scholastic, but it walks, it ‘makes ground”’ fast 
while the other sits striving, and fretting and 
toiling, (all in vain!) to make a pair of wings. 
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THE PHYSICIAN. 

The exquisite poem we shall copy into our 
columns from the new Boston Book, on the 
Doctor’s ‘‘Morning Visit,”’—written by an ex- 
pert, reminds us of along cherished intention of 
saying a grateful word to our good physicians. 
Who deserve it, ifnot they? For Boston, for 
Massachusetts, fur New England, we can con- 
scientiously affirm, that if there is any class or 
profession of which they have just occasion to be 
proud, they may find that occasion in their prac- 
titioners of the art and mystery of healing. If 
anything is to be made of ‘‘Apostulic Succes- 
sion,’’ let the henored successors of Luke the 
Evangelist come in for their share of transmitted 
virtue. 

Can any body read this poem, and mark its 
wonderful mixture of pathos and fun, jollity and 
solemnity, mirthful faney and sober exhortation 
without some new and more reverential concep- 
tion of the nature and the responsibility of the 
physician's calling? There is wisdom enough 
and Gospel charity enough in it, to season a 
whole Medical Society, or a Library of Medical 
Science. It reminds us of some excellent 
views, in the same considerate, gentle and ele- 
vated spirit, presented to the publica few years 
ago, we think in an introductory treatise to a 
volume of Lectures, by Dr. John Ware, of this 
city. ‘The serious moralist of the profession and 
its langhing philosopher are of the same temper, 
and ineuleate the same holy lesson, considerate- 
ness, truthfulness, sympathy, conscientiousness, 
mercy. One reads us the lesson in a gush of 
frolicsome merriment ; the other in a grave ex- 
hortation ; one in elfish poetry, the other in class- 
ie prose. One chants the kindly doctrine in 
sportive measures ; the other instills it in an elo- 
But with both the doctrine is 
jthe same ; and both, without a question, speak 
the true feeling and conviction of the great ma- 
jority of their brotherhood. 

We heard an intelligent and candid physician, 
not long since, in reply to the question whether 
he regarded medical, and especially surgical 
practice, as benumbing the moral faculties, or 
begetting indifference to the sacredness of life, 
Observe that it undoubtedly occasioned a familiar- 
ity with the presence of death and the dead, that 
tended to remove superstitious fears; but that all | 
his experience and observation induced him con- 
fidenty to believe that it had no effect in di- 





| quent prelection. 


duty, precious in the ties of existence, or awful | 
in the spiritual world. Doubtless he was right. 


times gain an access to the heart of the sick and 
the dying which is denied to the preacher. And 
always he may be a Christian counsellor, a sym- 
pathizing friend, an ambassador for God. Let 
him carry to the sick room a tender conscience as 
well as a tender hand, love of truth, an honest 
tongue, compassion for suffering, and the fear of 


God. 





Newton Sunpay Train. We have received 
several communications on this subject; but we 
do not think it advisable to publish them. We 
have expressed our own decided objection to 
what we cannot but regard as an evil precedent ; 
and we have published a letter of explanation on 
the other side. Onecorrespondent very pleasant- 
ly proposes that as the train is ran only for 
church-goers, the passengers be obliged to ex- 
hibit from their city pastors certificates that they 
do reaily attend church, so that the Sunday 
cars may not be used for bad ends. If the cars 
must go on Sunday, we have no doubt that the 
most unobjectionable course has been adopted.— 
But we more than doubt the wisdom of the step 
which may prepare the way for consequences 
which we should all lament. 





NEHEMIAH. 


The two or three chapters of names, which 
occur in the short book of Nehemiah, probably 
prevent its being read as frequently as other parts 
of the Old Testament. But it isa narrative of 
great interest and power. We know not where 
to look for a more strongly marked individuality, 
or for a more conspicuous manifestation of all 
that constitutes a true man, than in this quaint 
specimen of autobiography. Nehemiah seems 
to have been one of the men, who rule by divine 
right—whose very presence sways other wills and 
almost mou!ds inanimate nature into its own forms. 
He lays his plan, takes his position, and fortifies 
himself in it with the panoply of aclear con- 
science and a calmly resolute wiil; and, forthwith, 
the heterogenous materials around, which seemed 
to have no law of proportion or union, arrange 
themselves with crystalline regularity and harmo- 
ny, showing that one man of determined purpose 
is of more avail than hundreds of the wavering 
and irresolute. In telling his story, he manifests 
that unconsciousness of the secret of his strength, 
which is said to be a mark of the highest great- 
ness. He seems as much surprised at the results 
of his labors, as Aaron feigned to be when he 
said, ‘*] cast the ear-ringsinto the fire, and there 
came out this calf.’’ He evidently cannot tell 
how or why it was that he had accomplished so 
much. The formula is, ‘‘] said or did this or 
that, and these or those events ensued,’’—‘‘I 
withstood those men or that practice, and 
somehow the annoyance was at once checked or 
the nuisance abated.”’ Yet all this, not without 
devout mention of ‘‘the hand of his God upon 
him,’’ for he seems to have borne about an awful 
sense of his communion from on high, and an 
appeal to the Supreme Arbiter, like the burden 
of a song,marks every scene of his dramatic story. 

Nehemiah, having gained great favor with 
king Artaxerxes as his cupbearer, yet, amidst the 
luxury of a heathen court mourning for the des- 
olation and praying for the peace of the holy city, 
obtains leave to rebuild the gates and walls of 
Jerusalem. Before opening his mission to the 
depressed remnant of his people, he surveys the 
work in the secresy of three successive nights, 
and then so apportions it among the principal 
men that each shall conduct the repairs ‘‘over 








in that shadowy region where fancy holds high | 


holiday revels,and decrees that dreams shall wave | 
before the half-shut eye, and visions of gay cas- | 
tles in the clouds— 
“But whate’er smacks of noyance or unrest, 

Is far, far off expelied from this delicious: nest.” 





“Do not wait for extraordinary opportunities for good ac- | 
tions, but make use of common situations. A long contin- | 
wed walk is better than a short flight.” 

The old adage says ‘‘take care of the pence, | 
and the pounds will take care of themselves.”"— | 


Judging by such oxamples as we havo known, 
the frequent impression that the doctor's study of | 


. . | 
material laws, and functions, and changes, 


creates skepticism, is also without foundation. | 
The wiser opinion is getting to be, all over| 
Christendom, that all the legitimate investiga- 
tions of natural science aid rather than deny both | 
the truths of revelation and the life of piety. 
Certainly many of our churches have no nobler 
exemplifications of Christian righteousness, and 


On which principle Jean Paul exhoris men who |no more efficient or consistent supporters, than 


are inquiring, ‘‘what good can I do? where can | members of this profession. Their devotion sane- 


Ibe of use? give me scope for my powers,’’— 
to begin doing goed with the first thing that 
comes to hand, however trifling—to be of use to 
the first person they meet, whoever he be—to 
exercise their powers upon the familiar platform 
of ordinary requirements and duties. Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it, with thy might.— 
The man who boasted at home of the prodigious 
leaps he had performed at Rhodes, was silenced 
by a request to suppose himself at Rhodes and 
repeat the stirring exhibition. 
this, Dr. Hare remarks, ‘hic Rhodus, hic salta: 
do not wait for a change of outward circum- 
stances, but take your circumstances as they are 
and make the best of them.” This saying, 


which was meant to shame a braggart, will ad- | 


mit of a very different and profounder application. 
Goeth has changed the postulate of Archimedes, 
Give me a standing place and I will move the 
world, into the precept, Make good thy standing 

Jaceand move the world. ‘This is what he did 
throughout his life. 


moved the world: not by waiting for a favour- 


able opportunity, but by doing his daily work, | 


by doing God's will day by day without thinking 
of looking beyond. We ought not to linger in 
inaction till Blacher comes up, but, the moment 
we catch sight of him in the distance, to rise and 
charge. Hercules must go to Atlas, and take 
his load off his shoulders perforce. This is the 
meaning of the maximin Wilhelm Meister,— 
Here, or nowhere, is America. When a man 
waits for some extraordinary opening before he 
puts forth his strength, he gives occasion for sus- 
pecting that his enthusiasm is spurious ; that he 
is not really burning to do good, but to be seen 
of men, to gather their golden opinions, to create 
for himself a niche in the temple of Fame, and to 
make his own beneficent activity a means of 
cherishing his own selfishness, Some preachers 
cannot get on unless they have a thronging, over- 
flowing congregation, all eyes and ears, ‘‘ waiting 
for the moving of the waters ;’’ some actors can- 
not make a hit, cannot throw themselves into 
their subject, cannot identify themselves with the 
passion and pathos of their role, unless the thea- 
tre present a sea of heads, whose restless billows 
surge with excited expectancy, and murmur with 
the din of interest. But ’tis a bad sign when a 
man cannot set himself to active usefulness with- 
out similar extraneous aids. If he is in earnest, 
why not habituate himself to his new enterprise 
in little things? He has a home, however hum- 
ble. Let him begin there. He can exercise 
self-denial in a thousand petty modes; his de- 
meanour to wife, children, and friends will give 
ample proof of his sincerity. If he that conquers 
his temper is greater than he that taketh a city— 
if an irascible ee struggling against, owt 
tifying, aye, and subduing his choler, is a grea 

on tans than the victor A Badajoz and Water- 
loo—surely anoble province for moral: triamphs 
is here Taid open to the ambitious debutant ; sure- 
ly wide scope is at once provided for the outlay, 
of his energies and the persevering exercise of 


his powers. 
pe so minded every hour will have its 
duty, and may end in ‘*showers of blessings.’’—~ 
By constant habits of manly action, to which no 
vocation comes amiss, he is prepared for stil] 
ter struggles and achievements when their 
time shall dawn. He trafficks with watchful ey¢ 
on the pence, and makes sure of them ; the pounds 
are implied in the pence. He fulfils his destiny 
by careful regard to the minutes, knowing that 
threescore make an hour. He does not wait for 
the skies to fall that he may catch larks. He 
does not tarry till Utopia be discovered, ere he 
forms his plans of action. He does not pine in 
tragic suspense till some gifted spirit—perhaps 
own—by a miraculous flash of genius or inspira- 
tion,bring to light the philosopher's stone ; his 
prensa J to turn the indifferent into good and the 


good into better,and the better into best; to culti- 


vate the good seed that brings forth thirty-fold till 


the harvest be sixty-folajand eke a hundred-fold» 


In allusion to | 


So, too, was it that Luther | 


' 


| tifies their integrity, and their justice is adorned | 
| with a daily benevolence in multiplied, unrecord- | 
‘ed, gratuitous services to the poor. We have in 
| mind at this moment a physician whose present | 
| distinguished success is founded directly upon, 

land might be easily traced straight back to his 
| generous, uncalculating attentions, in the outset 
lof his career, to the miserably destitute. He 
would rather have the confidence of his patients 
than their money, and thus has both. The) 
| instance by no means stands alone. We would 


;not present the success as a motive for the} 


} 


charity ; but we would acknowledge and admire | 
|\the goodness of the deserving. We would say 


| with Sirach of old, ‘Honor a physician with the | 


| honor due unto him, for the uses which you may | 
have of him; for the Lord hath created him. 
| For of the Most High cometh healing.” 

| A word for ministers. They will do well to 
|esteem the physician as a fellow-worker and fel- 
low-helper. 
‘they will at least remember this,—that while 
‘most other clerical perquisites, and peculiar so- 
icial and pecuniary advantages, and exemptions 
|are disappearing, the physician's gratuitous ser- 
| vice, and delicate but steadfast refusal to show | 
| his bill, stands almost the only monument of the 
old official distinction of the clergy as a privileged 
lorder. We suspect there are various ways, that 
might readily be specified, in which the minister 
returns this favor by occasioning in his parish, 
|numerous very thoughtless and very annoying in- 
|juries to the physician's professional standing, 
| private peace, and honest pride,—in the shape of 
|eaprice, suspicion, ignorant criticism, and ill-na- 
tured censure. ‘There are several things respect- 
ing disease that nobody can be supposed to know 
| quite so well as those that have made the study 
of it the business of their lives. We are disposed 
to pity the doctors. They can hardly be expected 
to keep everybody alive ; and they hardly ought 
to be accused of hastening the death of everybody 
that dies. A recent article in the Medical Jour- 
nal argues that the pulpit leans to quacks. It is 
so easy to crown a quack medicine with the re- 
nown of a wonderful cure, that it certainly be- 
comes all educated men to deliberate before they 
flippantly recommend the new and condemn the 
old, or puff the empiric to the disparagement of 
science. Fuller has written, ‘‘ Well did the 
poets feign AZsculapius and Circe brother and sis- 
ter, and both children of the sun ; for in all times 
witches, old women and impostors have had a 
competition with physicians.”’ 

Something is due from the educated professions 
to one another. If the bonds of mutual fellow- 
ship, good-understanding and confidence between 
them were strengthened, it would result in an en- 
larged spirit and increased power in each and all 
of them. 

While we entreat those of our brethren bless- 
ed, as we are, with the invaluable blessing of 
a good and ‘‘beloved physician,’’ to consider, re- 
spect, encourage and help him, we cannot con- 
clude our plea without exercising our Own voca- 
tion a little, and reminding the physician him- 
self, how it is laid on him also by the Providence 


If higher reasons donot move them, 


| not bear scrutiny. 


against his own house,”’ and the home-feeling thus 
brought to reinforce languid patriotism, the walls 
rise like those of Thebes at the sound of Am- 
phion’s lyre, so that while his bitter enemies, the 
Samaritan magistrates, are making arrangements 
to prevent the commencement of his enterprise, 
they learn to their dismay that it is just on the 
eve of completion. He now finds internal griev- 


| ances and abuses, that present a more stubborn 


resistance than had arrayed itself against his ex- 
terior improvements. The few rich have op- 
pressed the many poor, have exacted usury of 


them contrary to the Mosaic law, and have got | 


possession of their property by modes that will 
Nehemiah encounters this 
abuse with a determined front, and calls the first 
indignation meeting on record,—he ‘‘sets a great 


‘assembly against them;"’ and the majesty of 


public opinion constrains the extortioners to re- 
store what they had wrongfully gotten. Mean- 
while he is threatened with assassination by the 
Samaritans, as an “xpedient to weaken his au- 
thority by inducing him to shut himself up in the 
temple ; but he says, “‘should such a man as I 
flee’? And who is there that, being as [ am, 
would go into the temple to save his life? | will 
not go in.’’ He proceeds to reorganize the tem- 
ple worship and the whole religious order of the 
nation ; and opposition seems palsied by the quiet 
energy of his movements, while all the available 
forces of the community lend themselves to ac- 
complish his ends if they had not the alternative 
of doing otherwise. His piety is shocked by the 
desecration of the Sabbath. The produce of the 
land is brought into the city on the holy day ; and 
there are also ‘‘men of Tyre, who bring fish and 
all manner of ware, and sell it on the Sabbath.”’ 
He makes no vehement remonstrance, but quiet- 
ly shuts the gates on the afternoon of the sixth 
day and keeps them shut till the morning of the 
first; and When the venders had lodged outside 
of the walls for one or two Sabbaths, a gentle 
hint from him that they had better not do so 
again, rids the city of their further presence.— 
His next grievance is the idolatrous marriages, 
which many of the priests, as well as of the 
common people, had contracted, thereby endan- 
gering the purity of the national faith and wor- 
ship. Such priests he deposes at once, though 
among them was the son-in-law of his most de- 
termined Samaritan antagonist. These and oth- 
er reforms he effects with amazing celerity, and 
by his open, direct, decisive measures enlists in 
their behalf the great mass of the people; so 
that the entire history of government rarely pre- 
sents an instance of so much accomplished 
through the plastic energy of one man, acting 
not on passive, but on the most discordant and 
stubborn elements. 





WAS MILTON A UNITARIAN? 


Asks the Congregationalist. Was he a Trin- 
itarian? we ask; and we reply with the most 
decied emphasis that he was not. With his ar- 
ticles of faith, as explained in his Jatest work, he 
would not be admitted into any distinctly Tnini- 
tarian church in New England. But was he a 
Unitariant This depends on what it takes to 
make a Unitarian. Those who believe in the 
simple unity of God with no three-fold distinc- 
tion of persons in his nature, we consider Unita- 
tians. They who believe in the Father as alone 
Supreme, and in the Son and Holy Spirit as dis- 
tinct from and inferior to Him, must be consider- 
ed Unitarians. 

What then is Milton’s view of Christ’s nature ? 
We reply in the words of a Trinitarian, Rev. 
Charles R. Sumner,who translated his Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine. ‘*Milton,” he says, ‘‘asserts, 





of God to be a minister for Christ. He can some- 





that the Son existed in the beginning, and was 


the first of the whole creation, by whose delega- 
ted power all things were made in heaven and 
earth ; begotten, not by natural necessity, but by 
the decree of the Father, within the limits of 
time ; endued with the divine nature and sub- 
stance, but distinct from and inferior to the Fa- 
ther.”’ ‘This language is decisive enough. 

But what view did Milton entertain of the Ho- 
ly Spirit? At the close of an elaborate chapter 
on this subject, he sums up the whole matter in 
these words ; ‘‘ Lest however we should be al- 
together ignorant who or ~what the Holy Spirit 
is, although Scripture oii teaches us in ex- 
press terms, it may be collected from the pages 
quoted above, thatthe Holy Spirit, inasmuch 
as he is a minister of God, and therefore a crea- 
ture, was created or produced of the substance of 
God, not by a natural necessity, but by the free 
will of the agent, probably, before the founda- 
tions of the world were laid, but Jater than the 
Son and far inferior to Him.”’ 

This evidence of Milton’s religious views is 
drawn from his work on Christian Doctrine, 
found in 1823 in the Old State Paper office at 
Whitehall. Alluding to this work, the Congre- 
gationalist says: ‘*' That as respects the single 
article of Christ’s proper divinity, it is possible 
that at some period of his life he may have been 
an Arian—possible but not certain—the only evi- 
dence being that somebody wrote a treatise em- 
bodying such views, which treatise, some two 
hundred years after Milton’s death, was discov- 
ered and published,and has been by some per- 
sons attributed tohim. This is the conclusion of 
the whole matter. And on this slender basis it 
is claimed that Milton was a Unitarian !”’ 

Now we entreat the editors of the Congrega- 
tionalist, to look into the matter and say whether 
this is quite a fair statement of the facts in the 
ease. Let them read the Preface to the transla- 
tion of the Treatise on Christian Doctrine, a pre- 
face written by a learned Episcopal clergyman, 
who had the best possible means of knowing, and 
who himself had no doubt thatthe treatise was 
really written by John Milton /Jate in life; let 
them read this preface and then say whether this 
mode of throwing the question aside is quite in- 
genuous. ‘To our minds the evidence on this 
subject is unanswerable. ‘The Rev. John Mitford, 
a Trinitarian, whose name certainly ought to have 
weight in any question of historieal evidence, 
says in ‘his life of Milton, ** The authenticity of 
this work has never, I believe, been questioned, 
but by the learned and venerable Bishop of Salis- 
bury, who has been anxious to establish the evi- 
dence of Milton's orthodoxy ; and consequently 
has found it necessary to deny the genuineship 
of a work that has spread into the widest latitu- 
dinarian principles; but it has been maintained 
by Mr. Todd, according to my opinion, with 
sound and forcible arguments.’’ Hallam, whose 
words carry with them the authority of a judi- 
cial decision on such subjects, in his literature of 
Europe, says, ‘* Milton's treatise, not long since 
brought to light, goes on the Arian hypothesis,” 
as if in his mind there was no doubt of the gen- 
uineness of the work. It will not do to cast 
aside the judgment of such men—a judgment 
formed against their doctrinal predilections be- 
cause they could not resist the evidence in the 





\in this offhand way; and we therefore beg the 
editors of the Congregationalist to review the 
| grounds of their decision. 

| At the same time we think the controversy 
of very little consequence. Milton in this same 
tyeatise arguesfer the lawfulness of polygamy ! 
| We have no disposition to follow him except so 
| far as he followed Christ. His authority on doc- 
|trinal subjects, unless confirmed by the Serip- 
| tures, is nothing to us. 





Dreams. We have just read a report of the first 
of a series of lectures to bedelivered by Rev. Dr. 
| Raffles in Great George street Chapel, Liver- 
| pool, on the dreams recorded in the Scriptures. 

This introductory performance is on dreams in 
| general—their nature, kinds, and causes. Elo- 
quent as the preacher is, we cannot discover that 
he throws much light on his shadowy subject.— 
Under the last head, that of the causes of dreams, 
| it is rather remarkable that he wholly omits one 
that we have always supposed more active than 
all others—an indigestible supper. 


‘MIRACLES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Horace’s rule, ‘* Let not a god intervene, un- 
less there be a knot worth his untying,’’ was not 
anticipated by the framers of the classic mytholo- 
gy. Their gods are perpetually introduced as 
interfering in paltry quarrels, performing menial 
offices and carrying silly messages. On the 
other hand, a considerable proportion of the mir- 
|acles of the Old Testament are related to have 
been wrought on emergencies of peculiar stress, 
and under such circumstances of dignity and 
grandeur as we should expect to find connected 
| with the supernatural workings of divine power. 


Such miracles commend themselves by internal 
marks alone to the belief of those, who do not 
altogether reject the supernatural element in re- 
ligion. Thus we feel that we need no external 
evidence of the narrative of the burniug bush, of 
the publication of the decalogue, of the fire from 
heaven that lighted the sacrifice on Mount Car- 
mel, of the celestial furm that walked in the fur- 
nace with the children of the captivity. Did 
these accounts occur in any ancient records pur- 
porting to be historical, we, with our appetency 
for belief in miracle, should be prone to receive 
them as authentic, and to admit for their sake 
the authenticity of the books that contained them. 
But there are in the Hebrew seriptures, some 
miracles of a very different character, related to 
have been performed on seemingly trivial occa- 
sions, on occasions which seem to us altogether 
inadequate for a special interposition of the 
Deity, and lacking those environments of circum- 
stance which can make them grand and impos- 
ing. What shall we do with these? For our 
selves, we receive them in general, though in 
some instances we doubt not that ignorance or 
rumor may have given supernatural coloring to 
events that occurred in the common course of 
nature. We receive them, because they form 
links in a chain of miraculous events most of 
which are intrinsically probable, and thus rest on 
the same testimony with those which we cannot 
help believing. ‘There are some additional con- 
siderations in their favor, which we would offer 
with all due brevity. We should expect a pric- 
ri that, in a series of miracles in an age of the 
world so remote and unfamiliar, there would be 
some which we could not reconcile at once with 
our notions of fitness. 

In the first place, we frequently can get but an 
imperfect view of the circumstances, under which 
a miracle is said to have been wrought. We 
know not the extent of the need, the prepared- 
ness of the minds interested in the event, the as- 
sociations which might have made occasions, 
which seem trivial now, momentous then. All 
that was needed was a manifestation of the di- 
vine power illustrious and awe-worthy in the 
apprehension of those immediately concerned ; 





case —it will not do to cast aside their judgment | 


and we cannot affirm of any one of the miracles 
in question that it failed to fulfil this condition. 

Then again, it must be borne in mind, that the 
field covered by the superstitions of surrounding 
nations, however insignificant or vile in itself 
considered, was necessarily the most appropriate 
field for miracles which were to sustain the He- 
brews in their allegiance to Jehovah. Many of 
the otherwise trivial miracles of the Old Testa- 
ment purport on the face of the record, to belong 
to this class. Recent researches, particularly in 
Egyptian antiquities, have added many to the 
number ; and many more perhaps belong to it, 
with regard to which the evidence is irrecovera- 
bly lost. 

It must also be remembered that the divine 
dispensation must needs have been commensu- 
rate with the mental standard of their own times 
respectively. In the simple, rude and ignorant 
infancy of society, men’s minds might often have 
been more easily reached, and their faith and 
reverence better conciliated by miracles of seem- 
ingly little intrinsic magnitude, than by those of 
greater externa] grandeur. Such miracles were 
wrought for those times and not for ours. They 
are credible, if they were adequate to the needs 
of those for whom they were wrought, and ef- 
fected the purpose for which they were designed. 
Enough for us, that the miracles connected with 
the religion given for all times and nations bear 
on their face and their record every permanent 
mark of adequateness and grandeur, which should 
command reverence, and constrain belief. 





‘LEAVES FOR A CHRISTMAS BOUGH.’ 


It occasionally happens that among the multi- 
tude of books requiring editorial notice we re- 
ceive one that we wish, for some cause, to greet 
with special honor. Such is the case with the 
volume designed for the young, the remarkably 
felicitous title of which we have given above, 
and just issued, for the coming Holidays, by 
Crosby & Nichols. The whole conception is 
original. No children ever went into transports 
over a genuine Christmas Tree laden with all its 
fruitage of gifts, with more intense and self-for- 
getting enthusiasm, than will many youthful 
readers devour these fascinating pages. Most of 
the stories, we happen to know, point to real in- 
cidents ; and not a few little folks will be amaz- 
ed and delighted to find themselves, with their 
dogs, birds and playthings, printed in a book.— 
We would give something to see the concentrated 
light of all their sparkling eyes,and hear the blend- 
ed music of all their rapturous laughs! But the lo- 
eal allusions will probably not diminish,—they 
will rather heighten, the interest of the stories 
and sketches with general readers, inasmuch as 
the concrete is always more engaging than the 
abstract. The whole style and manner of the 
work are graceful, entertaining, various, genial 
and pure. If so mixed a figure might be pardoned 
even in Fairy-land, we should say that while the 
‘*Leaves’’ are green with a vital and cordial spir- 
it circulating through them, they are also gem- 
med with the erystals of the winter’s magic.— 
The ‘‘Bough” springs froma trunk, all whose 
roots suike out from a single school-room. We 
shall give our juvenile readers a look at two of 
the ‘‘Leaves,’’ which will be less beautiful for 
being torn from the stem, and we beg them to 
remember their names that they may know them 
when they see them again. They are ‘‘Unda” 
and ‘* Who is my neighbor ?”’ 





Deatu_or Rev. Mr. Peaxins.—The brief telegraphic 
despatch from Cincinnati, on Tuesday, announced the death 
of Mr. Perkins, ef that city, a gentleman well known and 
much vained in this city. He was the son of the late Sam- 
vel G. Perkins, Esq., of Brookline, and his early life was 
passed in this vicinity. Having entered into active busi- 
ness in Cincinnati, his philanthropic disposition led him to 
give constant attention to the poor of the city, and to every 
generous enterprise there,—and, of late years, he has fre- 
quently been the only resident minister to the Unitarian 
church. His spirited articles in the North American Re- 
view, and the Christian Examiner, have been widely read 
and republished. 

Mr. Perkins leaves a widow and several children, with a 
large circle of attached friends. He had suffered for two 
or three years past from a disease of the heart, which some 
times guve rise to epileptic or falling fits, and it was proba- 
bly under the influence of one of these attacks that he fell 
from the steamboat and was drowned. This is supposed 
from his character, and ordinary state of mind, a far more 
probable conjecture than that suggested in the telegraphic 
report, that he destroyed himself in a moment of insanity. 

(Daily Advertiser. 

This account of the sudden death of Mr. Per- 
kins, will come with a startling and most painful 
shock to many of our readers. In the communi- 
ty where was his home, no one could have been 
taken away whose death would have been more 
widely felt. He removed to Cincinnati in 1831, 
and from that time to this, was intimately asso- 
ciated with all efforts to promote the mental, 
moral, social and religious interests of that grow- 
ing city. No one probably had so great an in- 
fluence over the more intelligent class of young 
men. His manly independence of character, his 
contempt for every thing narrow and illiberal, 
his high-minded and disinterested aims, and an 
intellect which united great activity with great 
vigor, made him, in spite of an utter disregard of 
popular favor, an essentially popular and most in- 
fluential man, and especially with those, so numer- 
ous in a new city, who were just entering on the 
duties and temptations of active life. 

Mr. Perkins had remarkable gifts as a public 
speaker, and what is rare, he united with this 
a sti] more remarkable power over individuals. 
His benevolent labors were unceasing, and his 
warm philanthropic sympathies were unmixed 
with any desire of personal prominence or con- 
trol. He had what is not very common, no love 
of power, and at the same time a readiness on all 
fitting occasions to assume responsibility. All 
men trusted his perfect integrity ; while his frank, 
sincere, native magnanimity, wherever he was, 
without his being conscious of it or others think- 
ing of it, shamed away all unworthy judgments 
and purposes. He was one of the men about 
whom there was no shadow of pretence. You 
knew that at the Jeast he was all that he seemed 
to be, and that any new disclosures of character 
would be only a revelation of greater worth. 
This gave force to his public instructions. He 
was a profoundly religious man; and when he 
spoke of God, or Christ, or human duty, his 
hearers knew that nota word was uttered by 
rote, that there was not a word, impressive as it 
might be, which had not a far deeper significance 
to himself than to them. His views and his 
methods of action were, in some respects, pecu- 
liar, but his peculiarities resulted from the sim- 
plicity and independence of his mind and char- 
acter. 

The loss of such a man in the maturity of his 
powers, is one hardly to be measured. No oth- 
er person could take his place. Others might in 
their way, perhaps, be as useful as he, but his 
character was so marked and decided, that he 
could never become confused and blended with 
others. Those who knew him, will always re- 
member him as one standing by himse!f, and to 
be remembered with mingled affection and respect. 
We have not attempted to portray his character, 
but we cannot forbear, in making a record of his 
death, to write down some of the thoughts which 
crowd into our minds. We grieve for and with 
the society which has lost its pastor, and for the 
community deprived of so valuable a citizen. 
His death will be felt as a public loss. And not 





this alone. There are many who in private are 


filled with grief for ine departure of one, to 
whom, under Providence, they owe their best 
treasures of mind and heart. May God comfort 
them ; and may he comfort that still nearer and 
dearer circle which looked to him as the husband 
and father. In the hour of their distress, may 
they be strengthened by Him, who is the wid- 
ow’s God and the Father of the fatherless. 





CHRISTMAS EVE IN VIENNA. 


The following sketch, taken from the unpublished 
manuscripts of a friend, will give our readers some 
idea of Christmas in a Catholic country: 

“The midnight mass is the great act of the night 
in Vienna. It was nearly twelve at night, when I 
entered the cathedral of St. Stephen. This immense 
building, a beautiful specimen by the way of gothic 
architecture, was filled, every niche and aisle and 
chapel, with a crowd of worshippers. Every rank 
in life was represented there, from the nobles of the 
Imperial Court to the tattered beggars of the street. 
Thousands of hghts were burning before a multi- 
tude of altars. Lighted chandeliers, of enormous 
size, hung above the transept and choir and aisles, 
but their rays were lost in the vast Space above and 
around. The groined arches of the roof gleamed 
fitfully in the uncertain light, which seemed to rest 
with a sort of reverential awe upon the grim and 
dusty statues of the saints, in their niches upon the 
wall. The old paintings above the altars and the 
apostles around the fluted columns, though but half 
illumined, wore a strange look in this unnataral 

light. Before each altar and in every chapel, stood 
a priest, with the consecrated wafer and holy ves- 
sels. In the choir, near the high altar, where 
swings the ever-burning lamp, stood the Arch- 

bishop, dressed in his gorgeous robes. Around 

him were a crowd of Bishops and priests and youths. 

Each one of the latter held a burning taper. En- 

ormous wax candles in silver candlesticks, were 

burning around every altar. Clouds of incense as- 

cended from a multitude of censers, and spread 

themselves as if in benediction over the assembly. 

They rested for a moment upon the marble statues, 

circled around the columns, and then were lost in 

the darkness above A full choir responded to the 

chanting of the high priest, while the solemn notes 

of the organ echoed along the aisles, from altar to 

vault. The place seemed to be filled with a mys- 

terious and supernatural presence. The shadowy 

arches above, the crowds of uncovered worshippers 
beneath, the clouds of incense rising through a thou- 
sand burning tapers, and the solemn tones of the 
organ, mingling with the voices of the choir, all 
‘conspired to impress, the spirit with a deep, but in- 
expressible feeling of reverence andawe. Just be- 
fore midnight, the music ceased. The choir and 
the priests and the organ were still. All was si- 
lent. Slowly and heavily, the Cathedral clock 
sounded the hour of twelve. As the last stroke fell 
upon the ear,the aged Archbishop arose, and extend- 
ing his arms over the assembly, proclaimed the an- 
niversary of the Birth of Christ. Then there came a 
flourish of trumpets. The assembled crowd bowed 
and crossed themselves. A torrent of music, pour- 
ing forth from organ and orchestra and choir, wel- 
comed the Advent of Christmas day, with a shout 
of joyous hallelajas. 

*« When the first burst of welcome was over, the 
Archbishop commenced the High Mass and the 
Catholic service for the day. The crowd remained 
until this was concluded and then separated to wish 
each other a merry Christmas, and to begin the 
festivities of the holidays. It is easier to imagine 
than describe the solemnity of such a scene.” 

















For the Register. 


CLERICAL THERAPEUTICS. 


For a dissatisfied minister. Take two grains 
of advice, four of good sense, six ditta of kind- 


mixture, and let one of the older parishioners 
drop it into the ear of the (im) patient. 

For a minister who does not visit. Administer 
to him a few invitations. 

For a minister who seems indifferent to his par- 
ish. ‘Treat with repeated doses of marked kind- 
ness and consideration ;—if the case be long con- 
tinued, add gentle remonstrance, administered 
sub rosa. 

For a dull minister. Ear-oil of conscientious 
attention, to be taken by the parish. 

For an indifferent parish. Administer pastor- 
al visits all round. 

For a sleepy parish. Let the pastor take fre- 
quent doses of hard study, preparatory to the ad- 
ministration of rousing sermons. 

For a minister afflicted with monozelia, or hob- 
by-riding. The homeopathic treatment is good ; 
give moderate doses of sympathy, and trust the 
cure to the reactive power of conscience and good 
sense. If the symptoms however become alarm- 
ing, a strong appeal, compounded of equal parts 
of love and justice, may be resorted to, 





[For the Register.] 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Nov, 22d, 1849. 

One of the most peculiar and interesting fea- 
tures of Parisian life is the system of Reading- 
rooms, Salons de Lecture. These places literal- 
ly swarm in the city. They are to be found in 
all the quarters—offering every various aspect of 
Parisian character in the guests—every various 
form of thought in the journals they supply. In 
the ten feet square apartments of the Porte St, 
Martin, the dlouses devour the reports of the As- 
sembly, and by the light of tin reflectors, watch 
over the safety of the Republic ; in the still small- 
er Salons of the Faubourg St. Marcel, the light- 
fingered gentiemen of Paris investigate the 
movements of the Courts and the facilities of for- 
eigu travel, while dogged Englishmen doze over 
the Times and Chronicle in Galignani’s hand- 
some rooms, and natives of every shade of ele- 
gance and every political hue, throng the num- 
berless brilliant or quiet little chambers which 
line the Boulevards and the handsomer streets 
of the city. I know no more instructive or amus- 
ing way in which a stranger can Jounge away a 
few mornings in Paris, than in visiting these 
places. For five sous the room and its contents 
are yours, and provided you disturb no one, and 
refrain from revolutionary outcries, you may re- 
main as long as you please, read what you 
please and write as much as you please. The 
same idle men ofsmall means who pass their sum- 
mer life in sipping eau sucre and playing domi- 
noes on chairs in the garden of the Palais Royal, 
migrate when the cold weather comes to the Sa- 
lons de Lecture, and there you see them day 
after day—the Royalists poring over the columns 
of L’Universe, the Bonapartist deep in the  pro- 
fundities of L’Ordre—or Le dix Decembre—the 
Moderate, looking wise over the Siecle or Le Na- 
tionel—the advanced Republican grimly sympa- 
thizing with the brilliant declamations of de Gir- 
ardin, or the sterner warnings of the fearless 
Lamennais. Occasionally you see a man bold 
enough to essay the Democratic Pacifique—but 
the ‘* Et Sociale’”’ has been so completely erased 
from the war-cry of the Republic, that those 
whose voices were loudest in swelling the pean 
of emancipated labor, have been so harassed and 
expatriated that this does not often occur. It is, in- 
deed, sad to see how entirely the present Gov- 
ernment seem to have ignored the characteristic 
feature of the Revolution which called them into 





existence. The Republic, as Louis Napoleon 
understands it, is very different from the Repub. 
lic proclaimed at the Hotel de Ville, in 1849 
The old display of armed force—the old reliance 
on self-assertion—the old appeals to the fears 
and interests of a class—presage the recurrence of 
the old story of disquiet and revolution. The ma. 
jority of the Assembly show the most undisguis. 
ed disregard of the Republican institutions they 
profess to have adopted, In the session of yes. 
terday a bill having been introduced for the re. 
lief of those wounded in the cause of order during 
the days of June, M. Cremieux, whose name is 
associated with the Provisional Government, de. 
mandea of the Minister, F. Barrot, what steps 
had been taken for the relief of the wounded of 
February. The Minister replied that the jj 
providing for them would be introduced in a fey 
days. Upon this M. Segue d’Aguesseau, a dg. 
puty from the Pyrenees, who has signaling 
himself by his steady opposition to the Lefi on 
all possible occasions, and who is, perhaps, the 
most pertinaciously prominent of the younger 
reactionists, rose in his place and asked what 
provision would be made in the bill for the 
wounded of the municipal guard, “‘ the only ones 
worthy, in his opinion, of exciting the national 
interest !”” The municipal guard, it will be re- 
membered, distinguished themselves by their 
blind fidelity to Louis Phillippe, and were the 
last of his janissaries who remained under arins 
and fired upon the people. To demand relief for 
these men, therefore, was to offer a direct insult 
to the Republic, and provoke the stormiest indig- 
nation of the extreme Left. Fortunately the 
Assembly is not open to the public. such 
a speech been uttered in the presence of the 
spectators who formerly thronged the galleries, 
it would have cost d’Aguesseau his life, and per- 
haps the Government its existence. As it is, 
the excitement of the leaders of the multitude 


cannot fail to communicate itself to them, and 
another impulse is given to the hurrying passions 
of the people. 
is to be apprehendea.” The army of Paris, al- 
ready 80,000strong, and which receives daily rein- 
forcements, is devoted to General Changarnier, 


For the present, I think nothing 


who is in his turn equally devoted to the President 
—the influx of foreigners this winter has revived the 
industry of Paris and given a tone of comfort to 
the popular condition, the loss of which no one 
cares to hazard just now ; the majority of the 
Assembly, however its members may differ in 
their ultimate views, stands firmly consolidated 
in support of the present Government as the 
guaranty of order, and the real crisis of peace 
or war has not yet arrived. But the feeling of 
disappointment and defeat is a bitter one to all 
the world and especially to all Frenchmen, and 
the Democratic party treasures all the impru- 
dences and insults of the Conservatives against a 
day of vengeance yet tocome. The President, too, 
embarrassed by a debt of three millions,contracted 
during the last year, and by the prospect of great- 
er embarrassments for the rest of his term, must be 
taking steps to perpetuate his power, since the 
choice for him lies between imperial triumph and 
utter nothingness, and the Legitimists (if we 
may believe the Viseount D’Arlincourt, sixty 
editions of whose little foolish book “ Dieu le 
Veut"’— have been exhausted within eight 
months, and who has just issued a new work 
called Place au Droit,) are gaining in strength 
daily. All these materials of strife, prosperity 
will augment, for like Jeshurun the people of 
Paris kick most violently in the days of their 
plenitude, and the close of Louis Napoleon's 
term will doubtless add another trio to those me- 


ness, one or two scruples of conscience ; make a | morable days of Paris. No man seems to trust 


his neighbors or himself, and it seems impossible 
that any order should long exist among a people 
so utterly without confidence in their rulers r 
themselves. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A CompenpDium oF EccLesiastTicat History: by 
John C. L. Gieseler, Professor of Theology at Gottingen. 
From the 4th edition, revised and amended. Translated 
from the German by Samuel Davidson, LL. D., Professor 
of Biblical Literature in the Lancashire Independent Col- 
lege, England. 2 vols. New York: Harper & Broih- 
ers, 1849. 





Two volumes of a new translation of a valuable 
work, translated in this country as long ago as the 
year 1836. The American translation was made 
(professedly, as the present translator says in his 
preface) from the third edition of the German work, 
and this from the fourth. The word italicised may 
be accounted for by the circumstance that the form. 
er translation was made from the second edition 
with the collation of the third, all additions and al- 
terations which were thought of importance being 
adopted in the translation. This should have been 
stated, no doubt, on the title page, or in the preface, 
but the omission is less to be regretted as it seems 
to have led in part to the present very laborious 
and praiseworthy performance, an effort the mor 
conscientious, as the translator is evidently not 
quite master either of German or English. 

Witness such translations as these: vol. ii, P: 
193, “flew to Pepin for aid,” (fehete den Pepin um 
Huelfe an) ; ii, 174, “measures honestly prosecut- 
ed” (aufrecht gehalten); ii, 389, “hollow monas 
tery, (“Hoehlen-kloster”—monastery in caves); 
and amongst others, the following lucid and well- 
constructed sentence : “at this time Winfried, full 
of the piety of an age which consisted in mingling 
together an attachment to external forms, and, in 
the English Church in particular, subjection to the 
Roman See, resolved to be apostle of Germany” 
We have, however, detected no instance in which 
the value of the work is essentially impaired, by 
the incompetence of the translator, and its style iS 
such that it is not made much worse by the asit- 
ine fidelity with which the translator accompanies 
the text through all its involutions 

These two volumes bring down the history to the 
year 1073, containing just half of what has already 
been translated. The price of the two volumes !s 
not quite half that of the American translation.— 
The paper and print are somewhat better. All of 
which is not of much importance, inasmuch as the 
former translation is out of print, and this, there 
fore, the only one tobe had. The original work is 
not yet completed, the author having been inter- 
rupted by the call for-so many editions of the ea! 
lier volumes. In each new edition there are marks 
of very careful revision, the paragraphs being % 
casionally re-arranged, and new matter added, both 
in the text and the references. This is the case 
with the fourth edition more perhaps than with any 
of the rest, though not to such a degree as would 
seem to call for a new translation. When complet¢ 
the work in German is to be contained in three vol- 
umes, of which the first two are translated. Half 
of the third volume was published at Bonn in 1840, 
and the remainder may soon be expected. 

There are few, if any works, in this department 
at least, that have heen received with such accla- 
mation in Germany as this of Prof. Gieseler ; as IS 
witnessed in the necessity for so many editions of 
the earlier volumes before the work could be com- 
pleted. Its peculiar merit lies in the mode of con 
struction. It is a thin thread of narrative runming 
its devious track through all the mazes of ecclesi- 
astical history, and suspended thereon, an immens? 
mass of citations from the original sources, in them- 
selves curious and valuable, and to many omg 
especially in this country, otherwise inacess! © a 
Such a work is of course very dull reading, at 
is very good reference. It has been compiled 
vast labor from the most extensive 
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CHRISTIAN REGIS 

















cluding the fruits of recent researches into Eccle- 
. . ?, 

siastical history, and in particular of Neander’s, to 
whom the author acknowledges his great obliga- 
tions. It is thus a model of what it professes to be, 
a manual of Church history, a book for study and 
to guide study, embracing the whole field, omitting 
nothing and giving nothing superfluous When 
complete it will leave nothing to be desired of its 
kind, and must, we think, take precedence in 
the schools of all other manuals of Ecclesiastical 
History. 

Tue Incarnatron ; by Rollin H. Neale, Pastor of the First 

Baptist Church, Boston. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 

As this treatise is concerned with a momentous 
subject, one that becomes more and more interest- 
ing to the religious world with every step taken 
in theological investigations, we have read it care- 
fully quite to the close—hoping to find in it some- 
thing that would clear up existing difficulties. If 
jn this respect we are constrained to say We are 
diseppointed, we can truly say that there is much 
in the book to which we cordially assent, as well as 
some statements of doctrine to which we could not 
subscribe. It makes a pretty little volume—doubt- 
less it will prove edifying to many persons, and for 
its author we entertain a particular esteem, as an 
earnest and liberal preacher. The following is one 
of the best passages, and a really good one :— 

« The Incarnation, in order to develope its bless- 
edness and power, should be kept apart and aloof 
trom the cambrous theological technicalities that 
are engendered by religious controversy. Minis- 
ters are indeed set for the defence of the gospel, and 
it is certainly their duty, and that of the churches, 
to contend earnestly for the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints. But the Apostle says, ‘be- 
ware, lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the traditions of men, after 
the radiments of the world, and not afjer Christ.’ 
Christians are never more exposed to this danger 
than when making the mysteries of Christianity 
topics of debate, and attempting to obviate all ob- 
jections, and clear away all the difficulties with 
which, in our present imperfect state, the great 
truths of the gospel are contessedly encumbered.— 
Questions may be asked by the veriest tyro on di- 
vinity, which the soundest theologian cannot an- 
swer. Persons of no more knowledge, or talent, or 
grace, than the witch of Endor, may succeed ia 
calling forth spirits, which, when once raised, no 
human wisdom or power can remand to the tomb. 
Even were it possible to remove every difficulty, 
to answer every objection, which might be started, 
and put your adversary to silence, he is not by this 
process brought into the faith of the gospel. Reli- 
gion is not an opinion—not a judgment of the in- 
tellect—not the wisdom of this world—not the let- 
ter, but the spirit and life—Christ in you the hope 
of glory. To secure this blessed achievement in 
the hearts of men, the method adopted by inspired 
apostles was not to philosophize on the doctrine of 
Christ—not to anticipate objections and show their 
skill and ingenuity in answering them, but to pro- 
claim the gospel in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power. They held forth the Word of Life in 
all uts clearness, and in all its obscurity, anxious 
not so much to convert men to their opinions as to 
make them new creatures in Christ Jesus.” 


E.ements or Morar Science: by Francis Wayland, D. 
D., President of Brown University. Abridged and adapted 
to the use of Schools and Academies by the Author.— 
Twenty-sixth Thousand. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln ; 
Croshy & Nichols. 


One of the improvements in modern systems 
of secular education is the introduction of sueh 
studies as Moral and Intellectual Philosophy and 
Political Economy. Dr. Wayland’s character as 
an author, and the special merits of this work in 
particular, are too well established, to leave us oc- 
casion to say anything more than that this edition 
has received several emendations and additions 
from his own hand. 


Mrs. Hor.ann’s Domestic TaLes: being the Histories of 
the Officer’s, Merchant's, and Clergyman’s Widows, and 
their Young Families. New York; C. 8. Francis & Co. 
Boston: J. H. Francis, 


A handsome edition, with clear type, wide mar- 
gin, and pleasantengravings. It is unnecessary to 
commend the pure style, the nataral pathos, moral 
Sentiment, and the other qualities of a good story- 
teller for the young, belonging to Mrs. Hofland. 


ANECDOTES OF THE Prritans. New York: published by 
M. W. Dodd ; sold in Boston by Crosby & Nichols. 


Made of noble stuff the Puritans were, beyond 
all question. Equally unquestionable is it that they 
had a certain truculence about them, not altogether 
desirable to be reproduced in these days. Some of 
these anecdotes look as if their editor might take 
an undue satisfaction inthe Hew-Agag-in-pieces- 
before-the-Lord feature of the Puritanical charac- 
ter. Others are in bad taste. Others are flat.— 
But many of them are instructive, and most of them 


interesting. 
7 


by J. T. Headley. 

The author,—who ought to know,—says that 
‘‘the motive which has induced him to write these 
sketches, as well as the ‘ Sacred Mountains,’ is to 
render more familiar some of the most interesting 
scenes described in the Bible.” 
style need not be characterized. We have no hes- 
itation in saying we prefer that of the Scriptures 
themselves ; though it does not run nearly as often 
into what is commonly called “ fine writing.” The 
book is beautifully prepared for the parlor table: 
failing eyes might read its clear, large print; many 
vivid and fanciful passages will be found in it; and 
the engravings are decidedly bad. 


Tue Prisongr’s Fr - Charles Spear, Editor and Pro- 
prietur. December No 
We consider it see vow view given by 
this Magazine of all subjects connected with Crim- 
inal Treatment and Reform should be presented.— 


Whatever extremes its friends might possibly pass 
into, if they were unrestrained by conservative in- 


Sacred Scenes aNv CHARACTERS: 


fluences, are quite certain io be prevented by all the | 


legal forms, statutes and institutions of the State. 
We hope it will continue to be as well conducted 
as it is now ; and that it will be as sedulous to dif- 
fuse a detestation and horror of crime, as to plead 
for a mitigation of penalties. 


Unitarian CONGREGATIONAL ReGisTER FoR 1850. 
The Unitarian Congregational Register for 1850 
comes to us with the following pleasant greeting : 

“The Annual Register sendeth this tothe Week- 
ly Register :— 

The humbiest namesake that ever was seen, 
Denied by Orthodox sects to have grace, 

Half the joy of my life would be lost, as I ween, 
Winout a kind smile from your face.” 

We are very glad to welcome this annual Regis- 
ter of our denominarion. In addition to the days 
of the week and the usua\ calculations of an Alma- 
nac, it contains a large amount of statistical infor- 
mation, concerning the Unitarian body, which can- 
not be found elsewhere, and to which are appended 
many beautiful thoughts from our favorite writers. 
We hope its reception will be such as to ensure its 
continuance for the future. It deserves a wide ciry- 
culation. 


Flowers For CuItpren: by L. M. Child.—Mary How- 
Irt’s Story Boox: with Ilustrations. 


Both of the above works are published and tor 
sale by G. S. Francis of New York, and J. H. Fran- 
cis, 128 Washington Street. They are by two of 
the best living writers for children. No one can 
make a mistake, in giving to a child, as a holiday 
present, the choicest productions of Mary Howitt 
or Mrs. Child. 


Hume’s History oF Encianp, Vol. V. 

Phillips & Sampson have issued the fifth vol- 
ume of their very cheap, readable and convenient 
edition of Hume. It brings the history down to 
1660, to the time of the restoration of the Monarchy. 
We hope the plan of giving cheap but good editions 
of standard works will be sustained by an abundant 
public patronage. 


Li’TELL’s Living AcE; No. 292. 

Whatever else fails, this work, filled with the 
choicest articles from the latest English Periodi- 
cals, always appears regularly and promptly. 


Mr. Headley’s | 


Messrs. Crosby & Nichols have sent us “Two 
New Scholars,” and “The Glorious Stranger,” 
both good, (the first excellent) as Christian gifts 
for children. They have also published Mrs. Hall’s 
Miriam, Joanna of Naples, Elizabeth Carter, and 
smaller pieces, a book fur every family where good 
books are read and valued. The Jast article in the 
volume is alone worth more than the whole vol- 
ume costs. 


Those who have read and admired as much as 
we have, A Trap to catch a Sun-beam, will rejoice to 
learn that James Munroe & Co. have just publish- 
ed another little volume by the same author. It is 
called “Only,” and a better book of the sort could 
not be put into the hands of boys from the time 
when they begin to read till they have reached our 
period of life, and we cannot say how far beyond. 


We have received too late to notice more par- 
ticularly this week, Mr. Somerville’s Physical 
Geography, a work of established reputation; and 
Mrs. Hall’s Flora’s Interpreter—revised and en- 
larged—a tasteful volume, 


We have received from Crosby & Nichols the 
first volume of Mr. Ticknor’s History of Spanish 
Literature—a noble work, of which we hope to give 
a more extended notice next week. As a work of 
learning and talent it belongs to the same place as 
Mr. Prescott’s histories here and Mr. Hallam’s in 
England. 











GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue pistinctive Work AND ProsieM or ovr 
Acre. Such was the stibject of the Rev. Dr. 
Putnam’s lecture before the Mercantile Library 
Association, last week. A crowded audience 
filled the hall to overflowing, who had the pleas- 
ure of listening to a discourse, replete with Elo- 
quence and beauty. 

Dr. Putnam commenced by remarking that 
Providence has assigned to every age a peculiar 
work—a task, which the age does not choose, 
but which He has adapted to its capacity and 
strength. The question at once, occurs to every 
mind, what is our task; what are the duties, 
what isthe work of the age in which we live.—- 
Looking at the subject merely in an intellectual 
point of view, the speaker considered the mission 
of the present day to be the investigation of the 
laws of physical science. The evident duty of 
our time and generation is to discover and eluci- 
date the laws that govern the material universe. 
Our distinctive work is physical research. And 
everywhere is our age accomplishing this work. 





Every substance is tortured to ascertain its qual- 
ities and powers, and render chem subservient to 
the will ot: man. Every department of com- 
merce, manufacture, agriculture and science is 
subjected to the searching power of his intellec- 
tual vision, with the hope of discovering new re- 
| sources, or extending the limits of the old.— 
The progress which has already been made is 
marvellous. Indeed it would not surprise us, if 
the time should soon come, when the air should 
be navigated as the sea now is; ifour houses 
| should be warmed without fuel and lighted with- 
out lamps ; or if by some hidden electro-magnetic 





| powers, corn should be produced without the !a- 
|bor of seed time and.harvest. There are some 
| who complain of this material tendency ; who say 
that we are too much bound to earth, and too 
forgetful of the soul and its higher interests.— 
Such complainings, the speaker considered un- 
| founded. He contended that the present age is 
not less spiritually-minded than former ages, 
than the thirteenth century, for instance, when 
the engrossing subject was metaphysical divinity. 
Besides, it should be remembered that this work 





| has not been our own choice. God has assign- 


jed it to us. Other times have had their missions 
|and have fulfilled them. This great work of dis- 
covering the secrets of nature and bringing to 
light and rendering serviceable all her unknown 
| powers has been reserved for our time, and it is 
our duty to perform it 

Such, said Dr. Putnam, is the distinctive work 
lof our age. The problem we are called upon to 
| solve, is how to distribute all the fruits of this 
| research, so as to give to every one, in return 
| fur his labor,the means of a comfortable and honest 
| livelihood. Statesmen and philanthropists had en- 
|deavored in vain to solve this problem. The 
lecturer did not undertake to do, what they had 
| failed to accomplish. He only threw out a few 
| hints, which might be of service in the search for 
| its solution. He considered the laws of primo- 
| geniture and entail, which exists so extensively 
in Europe, to be so many obstacles in the way of 
lan eqiitable distribution of the earth’s bounty 
and of the fruits of man’s labor. ‘This pdint was 
| illustrated at considerable length. He then passed, 


| after examining the influence of the institutions of | 


|a country upon the comfort of its inhabitants, to 
| the effect of the expenditure of capital. He show- 
jed that capital should be invested so as to repro- 
| duce itself; that is, it should not be wasted in 
needless, and unproductive institutions, but be 
| made to stimulate the industry and promote the 
| welfare of all. The governments and military 
establishments of Europe were referred to in 
this connection. It appeared from statistics that 
in France the amountof wealth gathered by the 
industrial class is about $1,400,000,000, of 
which the government takes one-fourth for its own 
use: in Great Britain the amount gathered is 
$1,800,000,000, and the government takes one- 
sixth; in the United States the amount is about 
$2,000,000,000 and the government, in its State, 
local and town organizations, requires but one 
forty-eighth. 

Another step towards the solution of this pro- 
blem would be the diffusion of better ideas of the 
relations between capital and labor. The poor 
should be shown the fallacy of the notion that 
capital is opposed to labor ; that the interests of 
the rich are opposed to those of the poor. They 
should be taught that the real and true interests 
of all are the same. 

This is a meagre outline of Dr. Putnam’s lec- 
tare, but it may serve to give some idea of his 
subject and of his manner of treating it. 1t forms 
an admirable part of a series of lectures, before 
the Mercantile Library Association, which were 
so ably commenced by the Hon. Horace Mann. 








Reverenp Tuomas Dicx, LL.D. in extTREME 
Destitution. There are no writings on the 
same class of subjects which have been more 
extensively used in this country than those of 
Dr. Dick. Tens of thousands of copies have 
been circulated among us; and perhaps hundreds of 
communications have been received by him from 
Americans, expressing sentiments of respect and 
admiration for his writings. The writers of these 
letters little know, that he was in such a state of 
destitution, that the very postage on the letters 
which they sent him, often ‘‘robbed his table of 
everything save the vegetables which he cultivat- 
ed with his own hands in his garden.”” The 
last number of Burritt’s Christian Citizen contains 
a most affecting appeal for him. Dr. Dick is 
now nearly eighty years old. He has been very 
sick and can write no more for the world. His 
income is entirely cut off, and he is in a state of 
extreme destitution. If only a cent a copy could 





be paid him for every volume of his works that 
has been sold here, or a few cents could be con- 
tributed by each person who has profited by his 
writings, the good man would be in comparative 
affluence. Elihu Burritt of Worcester will take 
charge of any sums that may be forwarded to 
him ; or, if our readers should any of them be 
disposed to send a Christmas or New Year's gift 
where it must de great good, they can forward it 
through Harnden & Co. or directly by mail to 
Dr. Dick, whose post-office address is Broughty 
Ferry, near Dundee, Scotland. The postage on 
a package weighing less than half an ounce is 
only twenty-four cents. 


Dr. Grorce Parkman. The Coroner’s Jury, 
who have been holding an inquest upon the parts 
of a human body, found in one of the rooms of 
the Medical College in Grove street, brought in 
their verdict last week, after a session of ten days. 
Most of our readers probably know the nature of 
the verdict which has been rendered. The 
Jury have identified the remains as being those 
of Dr. ‘Parkman, and furthermore say that he 
met with a violent death, in that place, at the 
hands of Dr. John W. Webster. We refer to 
this fearfnl mater at the present time, for the 
purpose of reminding our readers of the nature of 
this decision and of cautioning them not to be 
too hasty in their judgment. The verdict of a 
Coroner’s jury is in reality an ex parte statement, 
preparatory to a thorough judicial investiga- 
tion. We know not what explanation the ac- 
cused individual may make of the dreadful 
charges preferred against him. In this case, the 
proper authorities have deemed it necessary to 
withhold much of the evidence upon which the 
Jury founded their verdict. Until the nature of 
this evidence is known, and above all, until ahe 
statement of the accused is heard, it is our duty 
as Christians, who wish to do as we would be 
done by, to suspend our decision, and not to hold 
aman guilty of such an appalling crime before he 
has been proved to be so. 


Pouitics anp UniTariaNism IN EnGianp.— 
We copy the following from an English paper. 
It is not often that illiberality meets with such 
an immediate and decided rebuke. We do not 
envy the Churchman his feelings at the result of 
the election : 

Cantrersury.—Exection or Mayor. On 
the 9th inst a special meeting of the Town 
Council was held, for the election of a Mayor 
and a Sheriff for the ensuing year. Alderman 
Neame proposed, and Alderman Brock seconded, 
the motion, that John Brent, Esq., should be 
chosen to fill the former office. This was oppos- 
ed by Mr. Ward, a Churchman, on the ground 
that Mr. Brent’s Unitarian opinions might be dis- 
advantageous to the interests of the city, by un- 
fitting him for coming in contact with the clergy 
in publiz matters! On the division, Mr. Brent 
was all but unanimously chosen, Mr. Ward be- 
ing the only person who voted against him. It 
is gratifying to state, that this outbreak of Ortho- 





dox bigotry was strongly reprobated by many 
members of the court. This is, we believe, the | 
third time that his fellow-citizens have bestowed 
on Mr. Brent this mark of their esteem and con- 
fidence.”’ 


| 


Tue Mormons anv Jog Smitu. It appears 
|from the London Times that a large proportion 
lof that strange people who are now peopling the 
great Anahuac range of the Rocky Mountains, 
(and asking to be admitted into the Union as a 
inew State,) are yeomen from Yorkshire and 
| Cumberland. That paper concludes an interest- 
ling article of this sect, thus : 





‘* But, beyond doubt, the most interesting point 
'of the question is that operation of popular cre- 
\dulity or superstition which still serves to main- 





\tain this prodigious doctrine in practical vitality. | 
\Joe Smith lived before the world for many years | 
‘together in the full reality of convicted scoun- | 
i\drelism. There was not an atom of mystery or| 
|doubt about the knave’s whole character, nor did | 
he even condescend to the common austerities or 
| hypocrisies of a religious impostor. He drank, 
| swore, and swindled ; drove about with a lumber- | 


ling wagon in a broad brimmed hat, cracked his | 
whip like a courier, and could scarcely stutter an 
intelligible address to extort the dollars of his 
‘followers. Yet year after year, as we under- 
| stand, the emigration still sets towards these fa- 
| natical sectaries from the port of Liverpool, and 
| what is even more extraordinary, is found to con- 
|sist for the most part, of a bettermost sort of 
people—small farmers, intelligent tradesmen, 
jand well to do laborers, with a respectable por- 
| What can be the 


| explanation of this’ Is it that colonization, 


‘tion of capital amongst them. 


| when conducted on professions of religion, how- 
|ever false, possesses attraction above that sys- 
ltem which makes no religious provision at all? 
The anomaly well deserves an inquiry.”’ 


Meeting IN BEHALF oF UNITARIANISM.— 
Agreeably to a notice, which appeared in the 
last Register, a meeting was held at the chapel 
of the Church of the Saviour, in Bedford Street, 
(last Sunday evening,) in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. A very respectable 
audience attended, which, however, owing to the 
inclemency of the weather, was not as large as 
was expected. After an interesting discussion, 
which was continued until a late hour, the meet- 
ing adjourned to the same hour and place, on the 
following Sabbath. As the subjaets, which will 
be brought before the meeting, are of an import- 
ant character, a full attendance is requested. 
We trust there will be entire freedom of discus- 
sion, and that the proceedings will be fully re- 
ported for the press. 


Anniversary or THE Boston Tea Parry. 
Last Sunday, Dec. 16, was the anniversary of 
an event which has acquired a world-wide notorie- 
ty. On the evening of that day, in the year 1773, 
a little band of heroes, actuated by a feeling of de- 
termined resistance to oppression in any shape, 
entered some English vessels, which were lying 
in our harbor, opened three hundred and forty 
chests of tea, and threw their contents into the 
water. It was one of the most orderly mobs on 
record. No @mage was done to any individual ; 
nothing but the tea was injured. When their 
work was accomplished, the party returned to 
their homes undiscovered, and to this day, the 
names of those, who were engaged in the affair, 
remain a profound secret. ‘Those who are curi- 
ous to know the history of the event will find an 
unusually interesting account in the Courier of 
Dec. 15, under the title of ‘‘ Croaker, No. 
XXXVI.” 


Rev. Dr. Kenvatt, of Plymouth, on the first 
day of January completes the fiftieth year of his 
settlement as Pastor of the First Congregation- 
alist Church in New England. We understand 
that the Parish are making arrangements to cele- 
brate the day, and that Dr. Kendall is to preach 
on the occasion. No man ever passed through a 
long ministry with a purer name, or enjoyed 
more entirely the confidence and affection of all 
with whom he was connected, than the meek and 








venerable Pastor of the First Church in Ply- 


mouth. He has been eminently a man of peace, 
and has always commended the mild and benevo- 
lent qualities of our religion by the beauty of his 
blameless life. 


Prace.—A spirited Peace meeting was hold- 
en in Montreal on Tuesday the 27th of Novem- 
ber. A number of religions denominations were 
represented, and the principal speech of the eve- 
ning was made by Rev. Mr. Cordner,who had re- 
cently returned from the Peace Congress in Paris. 
A Peace Society was formed on this basis, that 
‘‘an appeal to arms for the settlement of national 
or inter-national difficulties, is injurious to the 
best interests of humanity, and contrary to the 
spirit of the Christian Religion.” Mr. Cordner, 
wa3 chosen as one of the officers of the Society, 
and the greatest liberality of feeling seemed to 
prevail. 


Suicipe or a Unrrarian Minister.—We 
copy the following melancholy announcement 
from the New York Tribune. 


Cincinnati, Saturday, Dec. 15. 

Rev. James H. Perkins, Pastor of the Unita- 
rian church in this city, committed suicide, last 
night, by jumping from the ferry boat into the 
river, while crossing. He left his hat, cloak and 
memorandum book on board. It was the im- 
pression that he was laboring under temporary 
insanity. He was much esteemed by all who 
knew him, and leaves an interesting family to 
mourn his untimely end 


Tue Retative Pronoun. A Cincinnati pa- 
per speaks of a hog, who did something or other, 
and a Southern paper, speaks of two slaves 
which escaped from Wilmington. That is a 
sectional grammatical peculiarity, we suppose. 





PROPRIETOR’S NOTICE. 

We inserted last week a notice to subscribers, 
to which we respectfully ask the attention of those 
who may have overlooked it. It is very gratify- 
ing to know that it has been kindly received by 
many, who have already responded to it. In the 
notice referred to, we stated, that the arrears of 
this year, in comparison with the receipts of the 
last, were more than eighteen hundred dollars. 

We sent bills last week to some whose ac- 
counts were one or more years behind. We shall 
continue to do so, for some successive weeks ; 
though we hope that those who are aware that 
their accounts are behind, will not wait for the 
bills, as there may be some necessary delay 
in sending them. We venture to repeat the 
substance of part of our suggestions last week, 
and say to those who think the subject too small 
to claim much notice, that the /ité/e sums in their 
hands will swell at once to large amounts in ours, 
and give facilities and relief, the importance of 
which our friends can as lite dream of as they 
would of neglecting their remittances for a day 
after they shall have realized how essential they 
are to us, and the relief they would at once afford. 


wr We invite particular attention to a notice in this 
paper of the Annnal Discourse to be at the Old South 
Church, on Sunday evening, at 7 A. M., by the Rev. Dr. 
Tucker, in behalf of one of our oldest charitable Societies, 
the Howard Benevolent. We learn that their disposable 
funds are exhausted, while the calls for relief, from the 
great increase of the poor among us, never equalled the 
present time. The well established reputation of the Socie- 
ty and present want of funds, will, we trust, be duly re- 
garded by all who have hearts to feel for others, and the 
power to relieve them. 





I> We have received too late for our paper 
this week a letter from President Hitchcock, 
which we shall be g'ad to publish next week. 








MARRIAGES, 











In this city, Dec. 12, by Rev Phineas Stow, Mr. James A. 
Jones to Miss Hannah Knowles, both of Welifieet. 

In Rexbury, Dec. 11, by Rev Mr Putnam, Dr Jeremiah 
Pritchard, Jr., of Porto Rico, to Helen, daughter of Mr Jo- 
seph Vila. 

In Charlestown, Dec 10, Lieut. Charles E. Blont, U. ®. 
Corps of Engineers, to Penelope Bethune, daughter of Capt 
T. 8. English, U. 8. Marine Corps. 

In Milton, Dec. 9, Mr Albert Hayden, of Braintree, to 
Miss Sarah E. Alexander of M. 

In Cohasset, Dec. 9, Ca» . Henry Collier to Miss Susan 
L., daughter of Mr James Wijilcut, all of C. 

In Salem, Dec. 6, Rev Charlies Smith of Warren, to Curo- 
line Louis, daughter of Sheriff Sprague. 

In North Andover, Dec. 11, by Rev Mr Briggs, Mr Sime- 
on Foster to Miss Elmira Shedd, all of N. A. 

In Thibodeaux, La., Mr Sumner Townsend to Miss Ruth 
Townsend of Boston. 








DEATHS, 





In this city, Dec. 8, of consumption, Lucy Adams, eldest 
daughter of Mr Davis C. Ballard, 24. 

Dec. 8, J. Addison Norcross, of the firm of Otis Norcross 
& Co., 29. 

Dec. 9, Harriette Augusta, only child of the late Freder- 
ick A. and Harriette A. Brigham, 2} yrs, 

Dec. 9, Elias Nichols of Cohasset, 21. 

Dec. 9, John Bromfield, Esq., in his 71st year. 

Dec. 12, of tfphoid fever, Annie Spurr, youngest child of 
Charles L. and Abby Gibson, 3) years. 

In South Boston, Dec. 12, of consumption, Miss Lavinia 
Wait, of Paxton, 28. 

In Roxbury, Dec. 12, of consumption, Eliza H. Anderson, 
18, daughter of Rev Dr Anderson. 

In Chelsea, Dec. 8, Sarah, widow of the late Oliver Reed, 

0 


In Ipswich, Dec. 11, Danijel Russell, 56, formerly an offi- 
cer in the State Prison. 

In Leicester, 4th inst, Lucy Maria, eldest daughter of 
Rev. Moses Harrington, 25 years. 


“Dearest one, we give thee up; 
The pang is past our telling, 

e@And yet, the Lord, who fi Is the cup, 
Doth calm our bosoms swelling.” 


In Ashfield, Dec. 9, Anna Williams, relict of John Wil- 
liams, Esq., of Conway, and daughter of the late Solomon 
Stoddard, Esq., of Northampton, 80. 

In Cambridgeport, Dec. 10, of typhoid fever, George B. 
Bacon, 47. 

At Auburn Dale, Dec. 10, Mrs Lucy W., wife of Chas. C. 
Burr of Boston, 27. 

In Brookfield, Dec. Ist, Mrs Sarah Crosby, 79, widow of 
the tate Hon. Oliver Crosby. 

In Circleville, Ohio, Dec. 5, Harriet N., wife of Watson 
Gore, Jr., of Boston, 22. 

In the Harbor of San Francisco, Oct. 11, of consumption, 
Mr Elnathan Jones, of Cambridge, Mass., 38, passenger. 

In San Francisco, Oct. 9,Mr Wm. H. Tileston, youngest 
son of Mr Timothy Tileston of this city, 25. 

At the Mines, about 70 miles from Sacramento, Cal., Oct. 
8, Mr John Tolman, Jr., of Jamaica Plain, son of John Tol- 
man, of Dorchester, 25. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSIONARY. 


cr The Children’s jerome Mr. Barry, has labored 
for many months in th's city. He has obtained places fora 
large number of destitute children, has induced others to at- 
tend our day Schools and Churches, and has established a 
Sunday School, which has done much good and is increas- 
ing in usefulness. 

At the present time many chj'dren who come under Mr. 
Barry’s influence, are suffering for want of proper clothing. 
Ifany young persons have garments which they would like 
to have judiciously bestowed, they will be most acceptable, 
and will be gratetu ly received, if left at Mr Barry's resi- 
dence, No. & \shland Avenue, (ienr 620 Washington st) or 
(if more convenient) at No. 11 Bssex st. 

R. ©. WATERSTON 

*,.* Ifany children in the country, or sewing circ’e con- 
nected with our Churches, shouid desire to send a gift, it 
would be most welcome. uf dec8 








7 Curistmas Eve. The Ladies connected with the 
Unitarian ~ociety in Manchester, N. H., propose having a 
sale of useful and fancy articles on Christmas Eve, 24th inst, 
at the City Hall, to aid in furnishing their church and paying 
some Other expenses attendant on its recent enlargement. 

They will gladly receive any articles which may he left 
for them at the bookstore of Crosby & Nichols, 111 Wash- 
ington st.; or with R F. Fuller, Esq., 10 State st. and will 
also welcome any friends from abroad who can be present 
on the occasion. 

It is intended to have a Christmas tree for which any 
tasteful or useful articles will be acceptable. nov24 





i> Tue Bristo. County BisLte Society will hold 
its Annual meeting in the Unitarian Meeting-house in Nor- 
ton, on Wednesday, the 26th inst, at 10 A. M The Annual 
business of the Society will be transacted in the morning. 
The Annual Report and Addresses may be expected in the 


afternoon. 
8. HOPKINS EMERY, Secretary. 
Taunton, Dec. 15, 1849. 





cy Curistmas Temperance Meetine. The Cold 
Water Army of Girls and Boys receive x Christmas Tem- 
perance Paper on Tuesday, the 25th, at 10 o’clock, in Tre- 
mont Temple—enter by Iron Gate on the south side, Hall |. 
No. 2. A general attendance is requested. 

dec22 M. GRANT, Pres. C, W. A. 





tr Curistmas. There will be a public service on 
Christmas, (Tuesday nex',) at the “Church of the Saviour,” 
in Bedford Street, commencing at 104 o’clock. ec22 





Oy Attention is asked to G. & C. Merriam’s Advertise- 
ment of Wesster’s Dictionary, in another column. It 
is : —_ — great attention wherever it is known. 

ec t 





a7 Curistmas Eve. There will be religious services in 
the Congregational Church in West Bridgewater on Christ- 
mas Eve, the 24th inst. A sermon will be preached on the 
subject of Peace, by the Pastor. dec22 





tr Curistmas Eve. There will be religious services 
in the InpIana SrreerT Cuvacn, next Monday evening, 
Dec. 24, at 7 o’clock. dec22 


7 Howarp Benevo.ent Society. The Thirty-Sev- 
enth Anniversary of this Society, will be held on Sunday 
evening, the 23d inst, at the Old South Church, at 7 o’clock. 
Discourse, by the Rev. Dr. Tucker. 

The calls on this Society were never so numerous as at 
the present time, while the disposable funds of the Society 
are exhausted. Itis to be hoped that the collection, on 
this occasion, will be such, as to enable the Committee, to 
relieve in some measure the suffering of the poor, at this 
inclement season of the year. 

M. GRANT, Pres. H. B. Society. 

ARTEMAS SIMONDS, Sec’ry. dec22 





7 Annvuat Re-Union. The subscriber affectionately 
invites all adults, who have at any time been under his 
care and instruction, and all teachers ever associated with 
him, to meet him at the residence of his son, Dr. W. Henry 
Thayer, No. 24, Harrison Avenue, near Essex Street, on 
New Year’s evening, at 7 o'clock. 


dec22 2p G. F. THAYER. 





a7 Boston AssociaTion OF CONGREGATIONAL MINIs- 
Texs. The members of this Association will meet at the 
house of Rev. 8. Lothrop, in Court Street, on Monday, P. 
M. next, (Dec. 24th.) 

dec22 8. B. CRUFT, Scribe. 





v7 Tae Cuttpren’s Misstox. The subscriber has the 
pleasure of acknowledging the following sums of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission. 
From the Hancock Sunday School, connected with 

the Second Church, (Rev. Mr. Robbins’,) $10 00 
From the South Congregational Church Sunday 





School, (Rev. Mr. Huntington’s,) 59 
From the First Christian Church, (Rev. Mr. Ed- 
munds’,) 25 00 


| From a Friend, by the hands of Geo. Merrill, Esq., 5 00 
| “ King’s Chapel, Sunday School, 50 00 
“ the Sunday &chool of the Church of the Saviour, 20 00 
“ the Thirteenth Congregational Church Sunday 
School, (Rev. Mr. Coolidge’s,) 

From the New North Sunday School, 0 00 
“ the Bulfinch Street Church Sunday School, 8 00 
“ the Suffolk Street Chapel Sunday School, 8 00 

| Also, in addition to the above from the Boston Sun- 
day Schools, a very generous donation from the 
Children of the Sunday School, connected with the 
Rev. N. Hali’s Church, Dorchester, of 16 00 

Bens. H. Greene, Treasurer of the Children’s Mission 
for the Children of the Destitute. dec22 


10 00 
1 


IT? Meerine ix Benatr or THE AmeERicAN UNt- 
TARIAN Association. An adjourned meeting wili be 
held at the Chapel of the Church in Bedford Street, next 
Sunday evening, at 7 o’cl ck, preparatory to action in the 
congregations of this city and vicinity, for enabling the 
American Unitarian Association to carry out more fully its 
purposes in the ~upport of Christian preachers and the cir- 
culation of religious writings. Gentlemen interested in the 
subject are requested to attend the meeting and take part 
in its proceedings. F. C. MANNING, Sec’y. 

Boston, Dec. 22. 











GREAT BARGAINS 








Expiration and Dissolution 


OF THE COPARNERSHIP 
—or— 

fico W. Warren & Co, 
—QON THE— 


First of February Next, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF WHICH IT BECOMES NEC- 
ESSARY TO 


SELL OFF 
THE ENTIRE STOCK 


—OF THE— 


7 ' 3 
Ladies’ Exchange. 
TO EFFECT THIS EVERY ARTICLE WILL 
BE MARKED AT A PRICE WHICH WILL 


OVERCOME ALL COMPETITION 
AND SECURE ITS SALE. 
novlo istf 





Young Ladies’ 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


WO commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, 9 till 
2. Designed to furnish a thorongh course of Instruc- 
tion, under the best Teachers, in every branch of Femule 
Edacation.—to qualify Young Ladies fur any sphere of 
duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising a 
LADIES’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA“ISTHENIC APPARATUS, 

Affo-ding a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac 
cess being given, at stated hours, to the Young Ladies ot 
the School. 

Parents wishing to give their daughters aliberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthful education, are respectful- 
ly invited to call ana examine our arrangemen s. Liberal 
reduction made to parents sending more than one Pupil, or 
for more than one term. 

FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 
8339 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl8. 








NEW CHRISTMAS TALE—« ONLY.” 
RB’ the Author of “A Trae to Catcn 4 SuNBEAM.” 
“Onty”,—will be published on Saturday, 22d, by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington Street, 
where may be found a large assortment of Books, Instruc- 
tive and Entertaining, intended to cultivate the affections, 
sympathies, fancy and imagination of children—suitable for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
Every-day reading, Juvenile, Family, Parish, Social and 
District School Libraries, 
AT PRICES, VERY LOW, 
so that all classes may havea well selected Library to be- 
gin a Happy New Year— 
WHERE TO BUY Books, of 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, and Lyceum Building, Cambridge. 
dec22 lis2os 





Berean LIVING AGE. No. 293. 12} cents. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Miss Pardoe’s Francis the First—Spectator. 
2. Herman Meiville’s Redburn— “ 
3. Hudson’s Bay Territory “ 
4. Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature—North British Re- 


view. 

5. Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey—Ex- 
aminer. 
6. Ode for the Peace Congress, 1849—For the Living 


Age. 

7. Scenes from the Life of an Unprotected Female; 
Scene 2—Punch 

8. Louis Napoleon his own Master—Examiner. 


9. The Hungarian Exiles— “ 
10. The Most Effectual Securities for Peace—Examiner. 
11. Canadian Annexation— “ 


With SHort ARTICLES and Poetry. 


Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. dec22 





Y Teacher’s Present, for 1850. On Christmas Week, 
will be issued, “‘My Teacher’s New Year’s Present, 
for 1850,” by Rev. F. T. Gray. 
Also, a limited number of the same work, entitled “My 
Pastor’s New Year’s Present.” 
On hand, an elegant assortment of New Year’s Books. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 
dec22 3 


124 Washington st. 
EABODY’S Literary Remains. This day published, 
and for sale by BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washington 
street. “The Literary Remains of the late Rev. W. B. O. 
” ‘This volume is composed of Prose and 
wal the author, and is embellished Bra a 





Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith 


metic. 


OMER'S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No, 
139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of School 8t., 

which has been in successtul operation for the last eight 
years. is open DAY and EVENING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisites of a Merchanw’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. gor No 
Class System. £1) Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 

Lapiges.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts adjust- 
ed, Copying. &c., promptly and faithfully executed. 

BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour- 
nal, by G. N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 

NAVIGATION in all its branches, taught in the most 
thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, Sumner's 
Method, &c.&c The best Instruments, Charts, &c., are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage of the Marine Insurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 

7 For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington 
Street. £0 

Sept. 1. 





Twelve New Books, 


INCKLEMANN’S Ancient Art, 4to. American Ai- 
manac for 1850. Clarence, by Miss Sedgwick, 
12mo. Gleanings from the History of Music, 12mo. 
burn, by Melville, 12mo. Friends in Council, 16mo Green- 
wood Leaves, 12mo. A Trap to catch a Sunbeam; Brown- 
ing’s Poems, 2vs.16mo. CharlesSprague’s Writings, 16mo. 
hipple’s ys, 16mo. Shirley, by the author of Jane 
Eyre, 12mo. The above, with a full supply of new annuals 
and children’s books, received and for sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., ~ 


decl rp 134 Washington, opposite & hool st. 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 

R. S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 

Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 

livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 





ght oct School Gift Books. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
have just published,—Leaves for a Christmas Bough, 


by a Lady. 
"ahiay tre cleo pubiitthiers of'the Two New &cholars, by a 
The Glorious ®tranger,—a coll ef Stories 


ft Bock, by Mr. P. M 
especially for a Sunday Schou) Gift Bork, by Mr. Fray, Mr. 
Muzzey, Mr. Barry and others. The above will be sold 
VERY Louw by the dozen or hundred 


jes. 
lis2os a i Washington st. 








WIE Trinity. Its Scripture fonndation and the early 
construction of Church D ctrines respecting it, a 1 ec- 
ture delivered in Springfield, bs George F. Sinrmoins, 12 cts. 
Just rece ved by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
dec22 lis2o0s 111 Washington st. 





MIE Subscriber wishes to give German, Latin and 
French lessons. He is thoroughly acquainted with 
them. ® 
FRED. W. A. BOGEN, Pastor of the Ge-man Evang. 
Lutheran Church, Boston, West Cast.e Street, No. 14, 
dec22 2is 


NEW AND SPLENDID BOOKS FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


OMEN of the Oid and New Testament, with 18 

splendid steel engravings, in the richest style of 
bindings. Also, Women of the Bible, new edition, 18 steel 
engravings ; Moore’s Irish Melodies, royal Quarto splendid- 
ly illustrated ; Irving’s Life of Goldsmith ; Sketch Book and 
The Knickerbockers of New York beautifully illustrated; 
and Sacred Poets of England and America, nw editions il- 
lnstrated ; Scripture Gift Book, by Mrs. Ellis. with branti- 
ful engravings ; Sacred Scenes and Characters, by Headley, 
with handsome illustrations ; English Folio Bible, splendid- 
ly illustrated and bound, with clasps; Burns’ complete 
works, English Edition, with numerous engravings ; Poeti- 
cal Quotations illustrated ; Drawing Room Scrap Book and 
Keepsake for 1810; Leaflets of Memory for 1850; The 
Brilliant; Gems of Beauty; Gift Leaves of American 
Poetry ; Harvest Gleanings ; Days of the Western World ; 
Parables of Our Savior illuminated, new edition ; Christ's 
Sermon on the Mount, &c., &c. ; Romance of Nature, with 
beautiful colored engravings ; the Floral Keepsakes ; Mrs 
Osgood’s Poems, new and beautifully illustrated edition ; 
*cenes in the Life of the Savior ; do, Lives of the Apostles ; 
do, Lives of the Patriarchs and Prophets, new editions, all 
beautifully illustrated ; Rose of Sharon; Friendship’s Offer- 
ing; Amaranth; Keepsake of Friendship; Moss Rose; For- 
get Me Not; Snow Flake; Ivy Wreath; Christmas Bics- 
soms; Christmas Koses. Ali of the Standard English and 
American Poets, in rich bindings, illustrated, &c., &c.; Bi- 
bles and Prayer B.oks, English and American, in richest 
velvet and morocco bindings with clasps; Juvenile Rocks, 
new vols. Mrs. Lee, author of Luther, Cranmer, &c.; 
Leaves from a Christmas Bough, by a Lady; Fireside Fair- 
ies; Fairy Tales from all nations; the Caravans; Abbott's 
Historica! Teles, nine vols., in gilt bindings; Story of Sto- 
ries; Treasury of Pleasure Books; the Whale and his Cap- 
tors; a Wheat Sheaf, by Arthur and Boy of Rhigi, new ed., 
&c., &c. The above, with many others, suitable for 
Christmas and New Year’s Presents, for sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington st. 





dec22 lis2os 





STERLING AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR 
3 AGENTS. 


OW ready, in one elegant volume, superb!y bound and 
gilt, and embellished with sixteen illustrations, some 
of which are benutifully colored, 


THE TWELVE STARS OF THE REPUBLIC. 
(The Nation’s Gift-Book to her Young Citizens.) 


This splendid work is perfectly unique, both in its design 
and execution; it is eminently adapted as a patriotic presen- 
tation book. 


In one volume, with ten highly finished engravings on 
steel, and a sp!endidly illuminated dedicationjplate, in gold 
and colors, richly bound and gilt— 


THE ODD FELLOWS’ OFFERING FOR 1850. 
Contributed chiefly by Members of the Order. 


“This splendid annual holds a rank not surpassed, if in- 
deed it is equal ed, by any.similar work in the United 
States, in the variety and talent exhibited in the letter-press, 
and the elegance of its embellishments. [Gazette of the 
Union. 

In one volume, with seventy-eight beautiful engravings, 
and bound in muslin, gilt— 


SEVENTEEN HUNDRED, SEVENTY SIX, 
—oR— 


Authentic Chronicles of American Independence. 


“We have no hesitation in commending this work as the 
best popular history of our Revolution yet published.” 
(New York Express. 
In four volumes, with Portraits of all the Presidents, ex- 
quisitely engraved and bound in muslin, extra gilt— 


THE STATESMAN’S MANUAL, 


Containing all the Messages and Addresses of the Presi- 
dents of the United States, together with a vast amount of 
valuable national documents not to be found elsewhere in a 
collective form. 


“The most complete library in itself of all that concerns 
our pol tical history that has ever appeared; no individual 
should be without it.” [Democratic Review. 

“We wou!d not be without a copy for ten times its cost.” 

{\New York Tribune. 


“Tt is indispensable to the library—a work of unspeaka- 
ble usefulness.” [N. ¥. Evening Post. 


In one large octavo volume, with finely engraved Por- 
traits of the Presidents, and elegantly bound and gilt— 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES; 
Their Memoirs and Administrations. 


“Aan elegant picture gallery of our Presidents, and an ad- 
mirable cabinet of our political history.” [New York San. 
EDWARD WALKER, Publisher, 
114 Fulten etroot, New York. 
ty Newspapers copying the above advertisement entire, 
giving it twelve insertions, and sending acopy of each paper 
to the “Young People’s Mirror,” New York, will be entitled 
to receive a copy of either “1776,” “The Twelve Stars,” or 
“The Presidents.” tap 13°50 dec22 


ae A 
Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


HIS truly valuable Remedy for ull diseases of the Lungs 
and Throat, has become the chief reliance of the af- 
flicted as it is the most certain cure known for the above 
complaints. While itis a powerful remedial agent in the 
most desperate and almost hopeless cases of Consumption, 
it is also, in diminished doses, one of the mildest and most 
agreeable family medicines for common coughs and colds. 
Read below the opinion of men who are known to the 
world, and the worid respect their opinions. 


FROM PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK. 

“James C. Ayer—Sir: I have used your “CHERRY 
PECTORAL,” in my own case of deep-sexted Bronchitis, 
and am satisfied from its chemical constitution that it is an 
admirable compound for the relief of laryngial and brenchial 
difficulties. If my opinion as to its snperior character can 
be of any service you are at liberty to use it as you think 
proper. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL D., 

President of Amherst College. 


From the “LONDON LANCET.” 


“A YVER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, is one of the most 
valuable preparations that has fallen under our notice. 
After a careful examination, we do not hesitate to say we 
have a large appreciation of its merits and the fullest confi- 
dence in its usefulness for coughs and lung complaints.” 


Dr. Brewster, of Windham Co., Conn., sends us the fol- 
lowing testimony:— 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—I enclose you a certificate 
from Mrs. Catherine K. Cady, a highly respectable lady of 
this vil'age, wife of Mr. Seth Cady, Deputy Sheriff, Wind- 
ham Co, Connecticut. The cure in her case was very 
prompt, and has attracted general attention. 

W. A. BREWSTER, M.D. 
West KILuinciy, Ct., Sept. 28, 1848. ~ 


This may certify that I was afflicted with a very severe 
cough in the winter of °47-8, which threatened to terminate 
in Consumption. I had tried many medicines in vain, and 
was cured by the use of “AYEER’S CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL.” CATHERINE K. CADY. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir:—Feeling under obliga- 
tions to you for the restoration of my health, I send you a 
report of my case, which you are at Jiberty to publish for 
the benefit of others Last autumn 1 took a bad cold, ac- 
companied by a severe cough, and made use of many medi- 
cines without obtaining relief. I was obliged to give up 
business, frequently raised blood, and could get no sleep at 
night. A friend gave me a bottle of your CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL the use of which I immediately commenced ac- 
cording to directions. I have just purchased the fifth bottle, 
and am nearly recovered. I now sleep well, my cough has 
ceased, and al] by the use of your valuable medicine. 

. 8. STONE, A. M., 
Principal Mt. Hope Seminary. 


From Dr. Bryant, Druggist and Postmaster, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass: — 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find remit- 
tance for all the CHERRY PECTORAL last sent me. I 
can uphesitatinglv say, that no medicine we sell gives such 
satisfaction as your’s does; nor have I ever seen a medicine 
which cured so many cases of Cough and ae | Complaints. 
Our Physicians are using it extensively in their practice, 
and with the happiest effects. 

Truly yours, D. M. BRYANT. 

PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by the Druggists generally throughout New Eng- 
Jand. 3mos dec22 








RICH SILKS FROM AUCTION. 
GEORGE TURNBULL & CO. 


Hs. bought upwards of 9000 yards Rich Silks and 
Pure Satins at the late Auction sales—much under 
price, and would invite their customers and ladies generally 
to examjne them. 


They have also a full assortment of 


Thibet Cloths, Pillow Case Linens, 
Germania do, Shirting do, 
Lyonese do, Cottons, 
Plain de Laines, Ticks and Patches, 
French Spotted and Tweed Flannels, 
Cloakings, Muslins of every kind, 
Bay State and Scotch Plaid Laces do, 
Shawls, mbroideries do, 
Table Cloths and Covers, nen Camb Hdfs do, 
Doilies, Napkins and Towel- do, 


ings, Metino Vests and Dresses, 
Linen Sheetings, Ribbons in great variety. 


A variety of light Bareges and Muslins for evening wear. 


The above goods have all been bought with every advan- 
tage the best Markets afford—and G. T. & Co., have no 
hesitation in saying, that on examination, every article will 
be found as cheap us goods of corresponding quality can be 
had elsewhere. 

The correct price‘is marked on every article in the store, 
from which there can be no deviation. 

241 Washington st. Boston, 
nov24 istf 


near the Marlboro ‘Mote! 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
DORCHESTER. 


E Winter Term of Mrs. C. Ellis’s School will com- 
mence on the 3d of Dec. 
Instructjon given in the usual English branches, the Lan- 
ages, Music, Drawing and Dancing. For further particu- 
rs, application may be made either by letter, or at the 
house corner of Savin Hill Avenue. 
—Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, Rev. F. T- 








Offive and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near theTremont House. ietf nov4 
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WEBSTER’S QUARTO 
DICTIONARY, 
(The Entire Work Unabridged,) 
IN. DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 


7 Teracner’s ENCYCLOPEDIA, 25 well as Lexicon, 
for dai 


“ ly reference. cone a copy of it be provided = 
@ permanent of EVERY DISTRICT SCHOOL, t 
effect would be min extensively felt, in the increased 


skill of the teacher, avd the higher attainmetsof his pupils. 
| William Russell, ., author of “Lessons in Elocution,” 
Principal of the “errimack (N. H.) Schoo! for teachers, mud 
formerly Editor of the “American Journal of Education.” 


“The most complete werk of the kind that any nation 
can boast of.” [New York State District School Journal. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Public Instruction of St. 
Louis, March 13, 1849,—“Resolved, That scopy of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary be placed upon the 
de~k of each teacher of the St. Louis puntic sCHOOLS, as a 
book of reference for teachers and pupils.” 


“I shall recommend it as the standard m the PpvB.ic 
SCHOOLS Of this State.” [Thomas H. Benton, Jr., Supérin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in lowa. 

“The most complete work of the kind in the English lan- 
guage.” [Journal of Education for Upper Canada, Toron- 
to, Jan. 1849. 


“The most complete Dictionary of the English langonge 
ever published, and aces WiLL ELAPSE before any other 
wil be required.” [Thomas Dick, LL. D., of Scotland, 
author of “Christian Philosopher.” 


Containing three times the amount of matter of any other 
Engiish Dictionary compiled in this country, or any A bridg- 
ment of this work. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
and for sale by all Booksellers. : ete é 
Dec. 15, 1849. 2is& 208 


—— Magazine. The Eclectic Magazine of For- 
eign Literature is published the Ist of every month, at 
No. 120 Nassau street, New York. Each number contains 
144 pages, or 1728 pages in a year, making three large vol- 
umes, and is embellished with a beautiful mezzotint engrav- 
ing by Sartain, either a portrait of some distinguished per- 
sonage, or a historical] subject—making twelve superb en- 
gravings in the year. The Eclectic Magazine embraces a 
careful selection of the ab'est articles which adorn the pages 
of the Quarterlies and Magazines of London, Edinburgh and 
Dub'in, regularly received by the steamers. Among the 
number are @he North British Review, English Review, 
Westminster Review and Foreign Quarterly Review, the 
Edinburgh Review and others, and from Blackwn: d’s 
Magazine, Fraser's, &c. The selections thus made com- 
prise the most desirable and valuable portion of foreign lit- 
erature in the same compass any where to be found, and con- 
stitute yearly.a rich addition to any library. The January 
number for 1850, beginning a new volume embellished with 
a splendid plate of extra size, will be issued early in De: em- 
ber. Terms of the work are $5 per annum in advance, oth- 
erwise $6. The work will be promptly sent to any one 
who will send us $5 by mail, or otherwise, post paid. Ad- 
dress W. H. Bipwe-1, editor and proprietor, 120 Nassau 
street, New York. 





[From the Commercial A dvertiser.] 

“The Felectic Magazine is an agreeable and instructive 
miscellany, which supplies American readers with the best 
articles from a long list of foreign periodica's—gives them 
in fact, the rea! value of many high-priced magazines and 
reviews at a moderate price. 

In the quality of its embel'ishments, the Eclectic nlways 
exce's.” 4t decl5 





NEW YEAR OF 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


--EDITED BY— 
Rey. Georcs Putnam, D. D., and Rev. Georoe E. Ex.is. 


6 a. Publishers ask the attention of the public to Tue 

CurisTian EXAMINER, which commences a new vol- 

ume with the number for Januasy, 1850. 
The Examiner is too well known to need an extended no- 
tice. Commenced in 1813 as the Christian Disciple, un- 
der the care of Dr. Noah Worcester, it has, since 1824, been 
continued as the Christian Examiner, having been at differ- 
ent times under the editorial charge of Rev. John G. Pal- 
frey, D. D.; Rev. Francis Jenks; Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood, D. D., and Rev. James Walker, D. D.; Rev. Wil- 
liam Ware; Rev. Alvan Lumson, D. D., and Rev. Ezra 8. 
Gannett, D. D., until July, 1849, when it passed into the 
hands of its present editors. During all this time it has 
had the confidence and support of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, and has numbered among its contributors some of the 
most eminent men of the age. 

The subscribers would ask the patronage of the public, 
for the periodical whose pages have given to the world the 
writings of Worcester, Channing and Ware, and which are 
still filled with the contributions of the best writers in the 
denomination. 

*,* Clergymen, or others, who will interest themselves in 
the circu'atien of the Examiner, shall receive a commission 
on subscribers sent us. 

?P The Examiner is 7 every two morths in num- 
hers of one hundred and forty-four pages each at four dol- 
lars a year. Specimen numbers furnished by the publishers. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington st. 


hliched 





decl5 tf 





ECIDED BARGAINS. AT C. P. PLIMPTON’S. 
RARE CHANCE TO PURCHASE 


RICH EMBROIDERIES, LACE CAPES, 


COLLARS, CAPS, HDKFS, é&c., 
— 


AUCTION PRICES. 


50 cartons fine Embroidered Campric CoLuars, 25 cts. 
1000 Emb’d Musiin Cottars, l0ctsto $100. 
(such as are usually sold from 25 cts. to $2 00.) 
Beautiful new styles Lace Cares, 
(such as are sold at $5 00.) 
A large lot«f Linen Wrought Capes, 
Fine hemstiched Linen Campric Hpxrs, 5 
ine Fyench Laws Hnrxs, cls 
59 doz Emb’d Musiin Caps, i7 cts 
; Cne lot new styles fine Emb’d Caps, ‘ B. 
{ Large lot Ladies’ Super (‘asuMeRE GLoves 
Double stitch, with Silk Cuffs, 
Super Raw Sitk Hoss, (very heavy,) 
8-8 Tar. TON Mus.ins, for Dresses, 


The above named Goods are fresh import 
sirable styles, which are enumerated merely 
prices at which goods may be bought of the i 

Just received per steamer Cambria, new st! 
THREAD Laces, for Cloaks and Dresses; fine V« f ‘ 
Laces and Conttars; Tureap Lace Capgs; VEILS; 
CHEMISETTEs and CurFs. 


LADIES! 


The largest and best assortment of these Goods in New 
England may always be found at 


€, P. PLIMPTON’S, 


269 Washington, corner of Winter street. 


dec8 is2w 





VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 
E Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 
of almost all Chronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “I am myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid te general practice, that I would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 

Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
guidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 

MAN PRIMEVAL; or, The Constitution and Primitive 
Condition of the Human Being. A (ontribution to Theolo- 
gical Science; with a finely engraved portrait of the author; 
12mo, cloth; price $1,25. 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 5. C. says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the mexns of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 

tr Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, Iodine Vapor Eaths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 
M., to9 P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti- 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institutien, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 

MASON M. MILER, M. D. 

Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. 


is3m&os 
New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, 
\ X J OULD inform his friends and the public that 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 
CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
JHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful munner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arran t with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

QG> In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 


they may entrust to his care. 
lyis ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 


CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL, 


IN CHAPMAN PLACE. 

HE Sixteenth Annual Term of this School, will 

commence on the first Monday in September next. 

The Annual Catalogue of the Teachers and Pupils 

with the Terms, &c. annexed, may be had at the store 

ot Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington 

Street, and that of Mc. Benj. H. Greene, and Mr. 8. 
G Simpkins, 124, came street. AMOS BAKER. 

N. B. pman Place leads out of School Street, 
near Horticultural Hall. ag25. 


Ss. G. SIMPKINS 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT LOW PRICES, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN STATION- 
ERY, ACCOUNT BOOKs, 
PENKNIVES, SCISSORS GOLD PENS, 
English and American BIBLES. 
nov3 istf 124 Washington Street, Boston. 
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POETRY. 
MY BABY. 
A wanderer from my Father’s house in ways perverse and 


My Father sent a messenger to lure me back again ; 
No loud, commanding voice had he, or strength that could 


eusay 
Irresolution’s step to fix upon a chosen way. 


His power was in his helplessness,—his low and plaintive 
moan— 

His deep, persuasive eyes that looked intently in my own, 

As if ineredulous that I this coarse, cold earth could love ; 

And nurse, and watch, and weep, and pray, lest he should 
soar above. 


Aholy discontent was writ upon his solemn brow, 
A heart-sick yearning fur his home,—our common shelter 


now 
And a0 my baby’s work was done :—an angel’s high behest 


Wrought out in mortal lowliness, upon & sinner’s breast. 
H. 8. W. 


{Monthly Religious Magazine. 





We thank the author of the following lines, which we 
have read over many times with increasing pleasure. The 
sentiment is exceedi»gly beautiful, and the language and 
mages exquisitely adapted to it. We suppose that we 
can guess who the author is ; and, whether she has or has 
not. 

“Much, perchance, of lettered lore,” 


we hope that she will sometimes remember us and ou, 
readers. 


For the Register. 


WE STILL CAN WAIT. 


The leaves have fallen from the trees— 
For under them grew the buds of May ; 
And such is constant Nature’s way— 

Let us accept the work of her hand ; 
Still if the winds sweep bare the height, 
Something is left for heart’s delight— 

Let us but know and understand. 


Bertha looked from the rocky cliff— 
Whose foot the tender foam-wreaths kist— 
Toward the outer circle of mist 
That hedged the old and wonderful sea. 
Below her, as if with endless hope, 
Up the beach’s marbled slope, 
The waters clomb unweariedly. 


Many a long-bleached sail, in sight 
Hovered awhile—then flitted away 
Beyond the opening of the bay. 
Fair Bertha entered her cottage late ; 
“ He does not come,” she said and smiled, 
“ But the shore is dark and the sea wild, 
And, dearest Father, we still must wait.” 


She hastened to her inner reom, 
And silently mused there alone, 
“ Three Springs have come, three Winters gone, 
And still we wait from hour to hour ; 
But earth waits jong for her harvest time, - 
And the aloe, in the northern clime, 
Waits a hundred years fur its flower. 


“ Under the apple-boughs as I sit 
In May time—when the robin’s song 
Thrills the odorous winds along— 
The innermost heaven seems to ope— 
1 think, though the old joys pass from sight, 
Still something is left for heart’s delight— 
For life is endless and so is hope. 


‘<Tf the aloe waits a hundred years— 
And God's times are so \ong indeed 
For simple things, as flower and weed, 
That gather only the light and gloom,— 
For what great treasures of joy and dole, 
Of life and death perchance, must the soul, 
Ere it flower in heavenly peace, find rvom. 


“1 see that all things wait in trust, 
As feeling afar God's distant ends— 
And unto every creature, he sends 
That measure of good, that fills its scope : 
The marmot enters the stiff’ning mould, 
And the worm, its dark, sepulchral fvld, 
To hide there with its beautiful hope.” 


Still Bertha waited on the cliff, 
To catch the gleam of a coming sail— 
And the distant whisper of the gale 
Winging the unforgotten home ; 
And hope at her yearning heart would knock, 
When e@ aunheaem on « far aff rack 


Married a wreath of wandering foam. 


* Was it well ?” you ask—nay— was it i'l? 
Who sate, last year, by the old man’s hearth— 
The sun had passed below the earth, 
And the first star locked his western gate— 
When Bertha entered her darkening home 
And smiling said—“He does not come ; 
But, dearest Father, we still can wait?” 





~ MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONSOLATION. 


My father, our work is fatiguing to-day ; the 
spade rebounds upon the parched earth ; the sun 
darts rays of fire ; the dust raised by the south 
wind blows in whirlwinds over the plain. 

My son, He who sends burning gales sends 
also bedewing cloudlets. ‘To each day belongs 
its pain and its hope, and after labor comes re- 








a father, do you see those poor plants, how 
they languish, and how their yellow leaves droop 
down their exhausted stalk? 

They will rise up again, my son; no blade of 
grass is forgotton ; fruitful rains and fresh dews 
are always provided for it amidst the celestial 
treasures. 

My father, the birds are silent in the foliage ; 
the quail, immovable in the furrow, does not even 
recal its companion ; the heifer seeks the shade ; 
and the ox, with his limbs folded beneath his 
heavy body, his neck stretched out, di lates his 
large nostrils, in order to respire the air which he 
is in need of. ae tay 

God, my son, will restore the birds their voices, 
and the oxen their strength, exhausted by the ex- 
treme heat. The breeze which will re-animate 
them already glides over the sea. 

Let us seat ourselves, my father, upon the fern 
that borders the pond, near the old oak whose 
hanging branches so gently touch the surface of 
the water. How calm and transparent it is? 
How gaily the fishes play there’ Some pursue 
their winged prey, poor gnats just entered into 
being; others, raising their heads, with their 
mouths half open, appear to be softly kissing the 
air. 
He who has made all things, my son, has every- 
where bestowed his inexhaustible gifts, life, and 
the joy of life. Evil consists only in appearance, 
*t is the dark side of love, the similitude of good, 
its shadow. 

And yet, my father, you suffer. What labor, 
what fatigue, you endure, in order to provide for 
our wants! Are younot poor! Is not my mo- 
ther poor! It is the sweat of your brow which 
has given me food ; have you ever, for one single 
day, had the morrow provided for? 

hat signifies the morrow to us, my son? The 
morrow belongs to God ; let us confide in Him. 
Whoso rises in the morning knows not whether 
he shall see the evening. Why, then, trouble and 
disquiet one’s self about a time which will perhaps 
never arrive! We live here below like the swal- 
low, seeking from day to day the bread of each 
day, and like her, when the winter approaches, a 
mysterious power draws us to milder climes. 

“What is this, my father! It resembles a corpse 
wrapped in its shroud, or an infant rolled in swad- 
dling clothes. 4; wt 

My son, it was a crawling worm, it will soon be 
a living flower, an aerial form, which, decked 1n 
its brightest colors, will rise towards heaven. 





THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 


Christ’s cross is the sweetest burden that ever 
I bare ; itis such a burden as wings are to a bird, 
or sails to a ship, to carry me forward to my har- 
bour. 

Hold fast Curist, but take his cross and him- 
self cheerfully. Christ and his cross are not sep- 
arable in this life, however they part at heaven’s 
door. 

To be crucified to the world is not so highly 
accounted of by us as it should be : how heavenly 
athing is it tobe deaf and dead to this world’s 
sweetest music ! . 

Make others to see Christ in you, moving, do- 
ing, speaking, and thinking ; your actions will 
speak of him, ifhe bein you. =~ 

Go where you will, your soul will find no rest 


but in Christ’s bosom. Inquire for him, come 
to him, and rest you on Christ the Son of God.— 
I sought him, and I found in him all [ can wish or 
want. 

Lose not sightof Christ in this cloudy and 
dark day; learn not from the world to serve 
Christ, but ask himself the way; the world is 
a false copy, and a deceitful guide to follow. 

All come not home at night who suppose they 
have set their faces heavenward; itis a woful 
thing todie, and miss heaven ; how many a mere 
professor’s candle is blown out, and never light- 
edagain! Many, now, take Christ by guess ; 
therefore, I say, be sure you take Christ him- 
self; his sweet working in the soul will not lie, 
it will soon tell whether it be Christ indeed whom 
you have met with. 

The day of the Lord is at hand, when ali men 
shall appear as they are; there shall be no bor- 
rowed cok rs in that day .men borrow the lus- 
tre of Christianity, but-how many counterfeit 
masks will be burned in the day of God. 

I wish our thoughts were, more frequently than 
they are, upon our country! heaven casteth a 
sweet perfume afar off to those who have spirit- 
ual senses, 

Goon inthe strength of the Lord, and but 
Christ’s love to the trial, and put upon it burdens, 
and then it will appear love indeed : we employ 
not his love, and therefore we know it not. 

More 1 can neither wish nor pray, nor desire 
for you, than Christ, singled and chosen out 
from all things, even though wearinga crown 
of thorns. [am sure the saints are at best but 
strangers to the weight and worth of the incom- 

arable excellence of Christ. We know not 
halt of what we love when we love Christ. 

I would not have believed that there is so 
much in Jesus as there is. It is little to see him 
in a book ; but to draw nigh to Christ is another 
thing. 

That Christ and a sinner should be one, and 
share heaven between them, is the wonder of 
salvation; what more could lovedo? [Ruther- 
ford’s Letters. 





ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


We give beluw a few extracts from the first 
volume—all that has yet appearod—of Southey’s 
Life. 

Southey was born on the 12th of August, 
1774. The relative who exercised most influ- 
ence over his childhood was Miss Tyler, an aunt, 
whose character and tastes he has depicted in 
his letters to John May, with great freshness of 
coloring. She was fond of the stage, and the 
dramatic and literary society, which was to be 
found occasionally in her house, excited in her 
nephew the first feeling of ambition to excel in 
those pursuits to which his life was devoted. 
His poetic tendencies, however, showed them- 
selves when he was yet in his infancy ; and they 
were fostered by the unrestricted perusal of 
Shakspeare, and some of the great zontempora- 
ry writers. Speaking of being sent to school 
when he was eight years old, he says— 

SOUTHEY’S EARLY READING. 


my eyes. I could fancy such scenes as his lakes 


and Sua, guatene sah NaS rN and 
I fele, though I did not u , the truth and 
purity of his feelings, and that love of the beauti- 
ful and the good which pervades his poetry. 

A love of neatness and method was conspicu- 
ous in Southey’s life, and even in his literary 
productions. He derived it, in no small degree, 
from his aunt, with whom, however, it amounted 
to a disease. He says— 

DUSTO-PHOBIA. 


‘* Most people, I suspect, have a weakness for 
old shoes ; ease and comfort and one’s own fire- 
side are connected with them; in fact, we never 
feel any regard for old shoes till they attain to the 
privilege of age, and then they become almost as 
much a part of the wearer as his corns. This 
sort of feeling my aunt extended to old clothes of 
every kind; the older and the raggeder they 
grew, the more unwilling she was to cast them 
off. But she was scrupulously clean in them ; in- 
deed, the principle upon which her whole house- 
hold economy was directed was that of keeping 
the house clean, and taking more precautions 
against dust than would have been needful against 
the plague in an infected city. She labored un- 
der a perpetual dusto-phobia, and a comical dis- 
ease it was ; but, whether | have been most amus- 
ed or annoyed by it, it would be difficult to say. 
I had, however, in its consequences an early les- 
son how fearfully the mind may be enslaved by 
indulging its own peculiarities and whimsies, in- 
nocent as they appear at first. 

‘**The discomfort which Miss Tyler’s passion 
for cleanliness produced to herself, as well as to 
her little household, was truly curious: to her- 
self, indeed, it was a perpetual torment; to the 
two servants a perpetual vexation, and so it 
would have been to me if nature had not blest me 
with an innate hilarity of spirit which nothing but 
real affliction can overcome. That the better 
rooms might be kept clean, she took possession 
of the kitchen, sending the servants to one which 
was underground ; and in this little, dark, confin- 
ed place, with a rough stone floor, anda skylight 
(for it must not 'be supposed that it was a best 
kitchen, which was always, as it was intended to 
be, a comfortable sitting-room; this was more 
like a seullery), we always took our meals, and 
generally lived. ‘Che best room was never open- 
ed but for company ; except now and then on a 
fine day to be aired and dusted, if dust could be 
detected there. In the other parlor I was allow- 
ed sometimes to read, and she wrote her letters, 
for she had many correspondents ; and we sat 
there sometimes in summer, when a fire was not 
needed, for fire produced ashes, and asbes occa- 
sioned dust, and dust, visible or invisible, was the 
plague-of her life. .I have seen her order the 
teakettle to be emptied and refilled, because some 
one had passed across the hearth while it was on 
the fire preparing for her breakfast. She had 
indulged these humors till she had formed for 
herself notions of uncleanness almost as irrational 
and inconvenient as those of the Hindoos. She 
had a cup once buried for six weeks, to purify it 
from the lips of one whom she accounted unclean ; 
all who were not her favorites were included in 
that class. A chair in which an uncleam person 





‘*My grandmother died in 1782, and either in 
the latter end of that year, or the ensuing Janu- 
ary, | was placed at poor old William’s, whom, | 
as that expression indicates, ] remember with | 
feelings of good will. I had commenced poet! 
before this, at how early an age I cannot call to| 
mind; but I very well recollect that my first | 
composition, both in manner and sentiment, might | 
have been deemed a very hopeful imitation of the | 
Bellman’s verses. The discovery, however, that | 
I could write rhymes gave me great pleasure, | 
which was in no slight degree heightened when | 
I perceived that my mother was not only pleased | 
with what [ had produced, but proud of it. Miss | 
Tyler had intended, as far as she was concerned, | 
to give mea systematic education, and for this | 
purpose (as she afterwards told me) purchased a | 
translation of Rousseau’s Emilius. Phat system | 
being happily even more impracticable than Miss | 
Edgeworth’s, I was lucky enough to escape from | 
any experiment of this kind, and there good for- | 
tune provided fur me better than any method | 
could have dune. Nothing could be more propi- 
| tious for me, considering my aptitudes and ten- | 
dency of mind, than Miss Tyler's predilection, [| 
might almost call it passion, for the theatre. 
Owing to this, Shakspeare was in my hands as 
soon as] could read ; and it was Jong before | 
had any other knowledge of the history of Eng- 
land than what I gathered from lus plays. In- 
ideed, when first I read the plain matter of fact, 
the difference which appeared then puzzled and 
did not please me, and for some time I preferred 
Shakspeare’s authority to the historian’s. 

| **Itas curious that ‘Titus Andronicus’ was at | 
| first my favorite play ; partly, I suppose, because | 
there was nothing in the characters above my 
;comprehension ; but the chief reasen must have | 


| been that tales of horror make a deep impression | 
' 


}upon children, as they do upon the vulgar. for | 
whom, as their ballads prove, no tragedy can be | 
|too bloody : they excite astonishment rather pity. | 
I went through Beaumont and Fletcher also, be- | 
| fore I was eight years old; circumstances enable | 
me to recollect the time accurately. Beaumont} 
and Fletcher were great theatrical names, and 
| therefore there was no scruple about letting me 
| peruse their works. What harm, indeed, could | 
j}they do me at that age! Iread them merely for | 
the interest which the stories afforded, and un-| 
| derstood the worst parts as little as I did the bet- | 
jter. But I aequired imperceptibly from such | 
reading familiarity with the diction, and ear for | 
the blank verse of our great masters.”’ 

Of the society at his aunt’s house, he says— 

‘ Miss Tyler was considered as an amateur and | 
patroness of the stage. She was well acquainted | 
with Henderson, but of him I have no _ recollec- 
tion. He left Bath, I believe, just as my play- | 
going days began. Edwin, | remember, gave | 
me an ivory windmill, when I was about four 
| years old; and there was no family with which 
| she was more intimate than Dimond’s. She was 
| thrown also into the company of dramatic writers 
lat Mr. Palmer’s who resided then about a mile 
| from Bath, on the Upper Bristol Road, at a house 

called West Hail. Here she became acquainted 

with Coleman and Sheridan, and Cumberland, 

and Holcroft: but I did not see any of them in 

| those years ; and the two former, indeed never. | 
| Sophia Lee was Mrs. Palmer’s most intimate | 
friend ; she was then in high reputation for the | 
first volume of the Recess, and for the Chapter 

of Accidents. You will not wonder, thathearing, 

as I continually did, of living authors, and see- 

ing in what estimation they were held, I formed 

a great notion of thedignity attached to their pro- 

fession. Perhaps in no other circle could this 

effect so surely have been produced as in a dra- 

matic one, where ephemeral productions excite 

lan intense interest while they last. Superior as 

| I thought actors to all other men, it was not long 

| before I perceived that authors were still a high- 

er class.”” 

Hoole’s translation of the “ Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered’’ fellin his way when he was about ten 
years old, and was read with eager interest. A 
deeper impression was made upon him by the 
same writer's version of the ** Orlando Furioso ;”’ 
and this led to a knowledge of Spenser and the 
‘* Faery Queen,’”? which, as may be easily un- 
derstood, had a large share in the development 
|of his poetical character : 

“THE FAERY QUEEN. 


‘¢ There, in the notes, I first saw the name of 
Spenser, and some stanzas of the Faery Queen. 
Accordingly, when I returned the last volume I 
asked if that work was in the library. My friend 
Cruett replied that they had it, but it was writ- 
ten in old English, and I should not be able to 
understand it. This did not appear to me so 
much a necessary consequence as he supposed, 
andI therefore requested he would Jet me look 
at it. It was the quarto edition of ’17, in three 
volumes, with large prints folded in the middle, 
equally worthless (like all the prints of that age) 
in design and execution. ‘There was nothing in 
the language to impede, for the ear set me right 
where the uncouth spelling (orthography it can- 
not be called) might have puzzled the eye; and 
the few words which are really obsolete, were 
sufficiently explained by the context. No young 
lady of the present generation falls to a new novel 
of Sir Walter Scott's with keener relish than I 
did that morning to the Faery Queen. If I had 
‘heen asked wherefore it gave meso much more 
| pleasure than even Ariosto had done, I could not 
have answered the question. I now know that 
it was very mueh owing to the magic of its verse; 
the contrast between the flat couplets of a rhyme- 
ster like Hoole, and the fullest and finest of all 
stanzas wiitten by one who was perfect master of 
his art. But this was not all. wre too often 

lays with his subject ; ser is always in 
patie The delicious 1 pes which he lux- 
urates in describing, brought everything before 
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| they expected. 


had sat was put out in the garden to be aired ; 
and I never saw her nore annoyed thar on one 
occasion when a man, who called upon business, 
seated himself in her own chair: how the cushion 
was ever again to be rendered fit for her use, she 
knew not! Onsuch occasions, her fine features 
assumed a character either fieree or tragic; her 
expressions were vehement even to irreverence ; 
and her gesticulations those of the deepest and 
wildest distress,—hands and eyes uplified, as if 
she was in hopeless misery, or in a paroxysm of 
mental anguish.”’ 





TO MAKE A GOOD MINISTER. 


In this age of change and fastidious tastes, 
when every church is desiring and seeking a good 
minister, any helpto secure such a boon must 
be of great service to the cause of Christ. I have 
met the following fact, which seems to indicate 
an available method if not »lways a sure one, 


| which I ceuld commend to the prayerful consid- 


eration of the readers of the Mirror : 
‘“*‘A young man was settled in a large and pop- 


ular cengregation in New-England, under very 


flattering circumstances. The church and peo- 
ple had settled him with the belief that he was a 
young man of more than ordinary talents, and 


| with the expectation of his becoming a distin- 


guished man. After a year or two, when the 
novelty of the thing had worn off, the current 
seemed to change, and the feeling prevailed that 
Mr. B was not, nor likely to be, quite what 
He did not grow as they thought 
he would ; he did not perform that amount of 
labor which was needed to build up the church, 
and interest the congregation. Things dragged 
heavily. The young man felt the influence of 
the chill atmosphere which thas surrounded him, 
His spirits sunk, his health run down, and it was 
whispered around in the society, and in the 
neighboring towns, that Mr. B would have 
to leave ; he was not the man for the place ; he 
was not the man of talents which they had an- 
ticipated. ; 

‘**While things were in this state, at a meet- 
ing of the church, when the pastor was absent, 
(perhaps called to see what should be doue,) 
Mr. O , an intelligent member of the church, 
arose and said, ‘‘ Brethren, I think we have been 
in fault respecting our minister. I think he is a 
young man of superior talents, and will one day 
be a distinguished man. But we have not sus- 
tained and encouraged him as we should. We 
have not spoken of him to others with esteem 
and confidence, as we should. We have been 
standing and looking on, expecting him to raise 
both himself and us to eminence. Now let us 
adopt a different course. Let us encourage our 
minister with our prayers, our sympathies and 
efforts. Let us speak of him with esteem and 
confidence to others, and say that we think him 
aman of talent, and who bids fair to bea dis- 
tinguished man.”’ 

‘The thing was agreedon. The leading men 
set the example. Very soon every one was 
speaking in favor of Mr. B His people 
visited him, sympathized with him, encouraged 
him ; and people out of the society began to 
think that Mr. B was rising in the estima- 
tion of his people. The young man felt the 
change. The cold, damp chill, by which he had 
been surrounded, and which had benumbed the 
energies of his soul, was exchanged for a warm, 
genial atmosphere. His spirits rose, his health 
returned, his energies awoke, and he soon show- 
ed to all that he had within the elements of a 
man. Several revivals have attended his labors. 
In the affections of the church and people he has 
long since firmly established himself. They de- 
light in him as a man of talent, as well asa good 
man. His name has become enrolled honorably 
among American authors, and he is one whom 
his own church and the churches of New-Eng- 
land delight to honor.”’ 

A minister may rightly claim the prayers, 
sympathies and aid of his church, and if these 
are withheld, they cannot complain if he lives in 
a frigid atmosphere. Their prayers, sympathies 
and co-operation will vitalize his moral _ powers, 
and stimulate his mental. This spirit of sym- 
pathy and prayer would lead the Christian to 
agonize in prayer for the Divine Spirit to accom- 
pany the Sabbath message to the heart of the 
sinner, rather than to hear with a critical ear the 
sermon of the preacher. When Christians |is- 
ten on the Sabbath with the feelings of our Pu- 
titan ancestors, who were wont to inquire after 
the services, ‘Who was wrought upon today?” 
and were disappointed if the answer came, ‘*No 
one,’’—we may expect that ministers will have 
thesympathies and prayers of the church, and 
will be greatly successful. [Christian Mirror. 




















WIRT’S OPINION OF DR. WATTS. 


“I bought the other day,’’ he says in a letter 
to his wife, ‘ta copy of Watts’ Psalms and 
Hymns. Do you know that J never think of this 
man, without such emotions as no other human 
being ever inspires me with? There is a loft- 
iness in his devotion, and an indifference, ap- 
proaching to contempt, for the praise or censure 
of the beings of this nether world, which is he- 
roic and sublime. It is so awfully great that 
even old, surly, growling Johnson, with all his 
high-church pride and arrogance, felt its influ- 
ence, and scarcely dared to whisper a criticism in 
his life of Dr. Watts, which is a curiosity in this 
particular. What a soul of celestial fire, and, at 
the same time, of dissolving tenderness was that? 
How truly did he devote all the faculties of that 
soul to the contemplation of the glory of God 
and of the Saviour! was, indeed, “ever 
journeying home to God.’’ and seeins to have 


stopped half-way between earth and heaven to 

this excellent book. His was a rapt 

bul, and I never feel my own worthlessness so 

forcibly a’ when J read his compositions and com- 
pare my spirit with his.’’ 





THE COMPLAINING BOY. 


‘*I do wish papa would not be so strict with 
me,”’ said John to himself, as he left the house 
with a very unamiable expression of countenance. 
He went away by himself to an apple tree 
which stood behind the barn. ‘I should think,”’ 
said he, as he threw himself with some force on 
the grass under the tree. ‘‘I should think that 
he might let me do as the other boys do some- 
times. The other boys can go where they have 
a mind to, but I must always stay at home.”’ 

At this moment, his favorite dog Rover had 
found him by scenting his tracks, and came and 
placed his fure paws upon him in play as he was 
wont to do. 

“Get out,’’ said John in a very harsh voice.— 
Rover lifted up one of his feet, and eyed his 
young master witha look of astonishment, (I 
suppose you know how a dog looks when he is 
astonished,) when he received a kick that made 
him run to the house, on three legs, erying ‘why 
I? whyI? 

John had lain under the tree indulging com- 
plaining thoughts, like those above expressed, 
for nearly half an hour, when his uncle Charles 
happened to pass along by the tree. 

**You don’t look well,”’ said be to John, “if 
you are sick you ought not to lie there, as the 
ground is somewhat damp.” 

“I’m not sick,’’ said John peevishly. 

“Only cross,” said uncle Charles, smiling. — 
Uncle Charles was one of those persons, who 
are always especially good natured, when in the 
presence of those who are cross. 

**] have reason to b¢ ¢ross,”’ said John. 

“That may be, but I doubt whether it isa 
good and sufficient one. I have felt cross, some- 
times, and thonght that I had reason to be cross, 
but the reason almost always turned out to be an 
unsound one. »Let me hear what yours is.” 

‘*Father never lets me go anywhere.” 

*‘Don’t he! that is rather hard. You always 
have to run away, when you go from home, do 

ou?” 

“If T run away, I always get whipped for it as 
sure as night comes.”’ 

‘How is it then? I saw you last Wednesday 
afternoon with the boys at Mr. Mead’s, and on 
Friday at the lake with the little folks from the 
icity ; did you get punished both times ?”’ 

**No, sir, papa let me go then.” 

‘*] thought you said he never allowed you to 
go any where.”’ 

“He don’t let me go where I want to very 
much.” 

‘That is very likely. Where did you wish 
to go this afternoon? 

‘**] wanted to go a fishing with the boys.” 

‘*What boys?” 

*‘Benjamin Brooks and William Soles.”” He 
lordinarily, I may say, he always called them 
| Ben and Billt why was he now so particular to 
| give their names in full? 

“I cannot say that I think it strange that your 
father refused to allow you to go with them.— 
You could not fail of receiving injury.” 

“They were not going where I could get 
; hurt: they were going to follow the small brook 
up to the spring. There is’nta place any where 
in the brook deep enough to drown me.”’ 

**Probably your father was not so much afraid 
of your receiving injury to your body as to your 
soul. You know what kind of boys they are.— 
You would not like to be seen playing in the vil- 
lage with them.”’ 

John was silent. 
the truth. 





question. 
| “Your father knows that it would do you 
| harm to associate with these boys, and you will 





| one day see that he was wise in withholding his | 


| permission.”’ 


NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sing- 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 

NHE BAY STATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Joun 
. son, Organist at Park Street Church, Boston; Josian 
Oseoop, Organist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelsea; and 
Somner HILL, Organist at Old South Church, Boston.— 
One of the most complete Collections of Sacrep Music 
ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 
nations, and to the various occasions of Public Congrega- 
tional and Social Worship. 

The work contains a Jarge amount of Music, embracing a 
great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, 
Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 
ELEMENTARY Paincipves are arranged in such a manner, 
that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice of 
Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
board Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a 
Class. In addition to an unusually great variety of New 
Music, most of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 
work, published in a form which occupies but little room. 
The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 
having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 
A setof SoLrrecero Exercises, for traming Choirs, is 
embraeed in the work, and also a Cuorister’s INDEX, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns 
in common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 
adapted to eech hymn. 

The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 
pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with the wants of Choirs and Schools. 
The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 

arts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 
lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 
ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted wih particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 
the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
Hymns, and many others. 

4 Teachers and others are requested to examine the 
work. 

I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since its publication, in several Singing Schools, and I most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
venient book for the purpose that I have ever met with. I 
give it a decided preference over any similar publication, 
and believe the preference will be sustained by al) who will 
make trial of its merits. It greatly relieves the labor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 
the progress of the pupils. J. C. Cram, 

Teacher of Music. 

Messrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, I am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. I 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, 1 am requested 
to procure them, etc. Moses D. RanDAaLv. 

Newburyport, Oct. 1849. 

Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises, 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State Collection of Church 
Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un 
“hesitatingly pronounce it to be a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and Finging Schools. Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 
of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
The selection of Church Music which it contains is not sur 
passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 

Tuomas J. GuRNEY, 
Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
I. 8. Wirnineton, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 


Boston. 


Just published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co., Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novlo 


OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 

l. GrReeK and Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
cts—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $1—Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 ctse—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Kook, edited by Spencer, L2mo, $1 50—teza’s Latin 
estament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
cola, 12mo, $1—Cwsar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
\ Spencer, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes, 
| by Tyler, 12mo, $1—Tacitos’s Germania and Agrico- 

la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 
| th. Frexcu.—Coltow’s Dramatic French Reader, 
12mo, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
mo, 50 cts—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
| —Ollendorff’'s New Method of Learning French, edited 
| by J. L. Jewett, 12mo, $1—Key to do, 75 cts—Kow- 
jan’s Modern French Reader, 12in0, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
| French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 50. 

lll. German.—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
fer, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
| sh and German Dictionary, compiled frum the best 
| authorities, 1 vol, large Svo, $5—Ol-endorff’s New 
| Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
| 12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 
1V. irat:an.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 








; He was ashamed to confess | ¢1—Ollendorf’'s New Method of Learning Malian, 
Uncle Charles saw how the case | edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 
stood, and did not press for an answer tohis| V.- 


Spanise,—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- 

| ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T. Simonne, 12mo, 

| $1 50—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Keader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezyuez’s 

| Spanish Phrase Book, 1Smo, 38 cts. 

Vi. tlesxrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 

| edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 


‘I have promised him, if he would let me go, | edition, by Conant, Svo, $2. 


{ would not learn any of their ways.”’ 
| S _ . 
| He knows that you cannot help learning 
| their ways if you associate with them, 


| father is not so very ertel after al!.’ 


| were by no means pleasant. He at length fell 
jasleep, and had what he called a very bad dream. 
| When he awoke it was dark. 


came there. 
| The family had gone to bed. 
|way to his chamber. As he had slept so large a 
part of the afternoon, he lay awake a large part 
|of the night, and had ample time to reflect on the 
| folly and sin of his conduct. 
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| Albion Life Insurance Co, 
| LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
| (nstituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL $5,000,000. 
A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks 
DIRECTORS 
Martruew Hareison, Esg., Chairman. 
Joun Hameres Giepstanes, Esg., Deputy Chairman 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. 
John Coningham, Esq. 
Frederick Dawee Danvers, Eeq. 
Ramuel Henry Teosh Iecker, Esq. 
David Riddell Roper, Erq. 
Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 
Kenuard Smith, Esq. 
Edward Stewart, Esq. 
BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Puysictans, 


Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 
John W. Francis, Eaq., M. D , New York. 
J.B. 8. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 


SURGEONS. 


William Lobb, Esq., London. 
J. C. Beales, Esq., New York. 
J. Mason Warren, Exq., Boston. 


Secretary—Epwin Cuaruton, Esq. 
Actuary—Joun Le Carrerain, Esq. 
Agetts at Boston. —Messre, Wituiam Hates and Samu 
EL Pace 


Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits re 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining all 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
ofa Joint Stock Company. Ut was established in the 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body cf 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company's engagements. It offers @reatTer advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutual 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profits 
in CASH, every THREE YEARS, at compound interest, WITH 
OUT ANY DEDUCTIOZ OR RESERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereus, in Mutual insurance offices no secuRITY OF THE 
KIND BXISsTs, the profits are held responsible for the loss 
es, and the Premiums are ‘always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigenciee 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscon- 
duct or misfortune, the afuirs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
holders to fall back upon, to mitigate the distress tu which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY TIIIS COMPANY. 


Perrect security, avising trom a large paid up capital 
aod accumulated profits of a business of forty years stand 
ing. 

PREMIUMS MAY BE PAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

WHEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of life, 
haifthe premium may remain unpaid for five years, on 
paying interest. 

Lire Poricy Houpers participate at once in ail the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment ot 
the first premium, and share in the first ‘ivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in most 
poner J companies, betore becoming entitied to share in the 
profits. 

EIGHTY TER CENT., OR FOUR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in 
Cash, or taken tu reduction of annual premium, or applied 
in augmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
policy helder. 

No CHaroe For Poxicy, or medical examination. 

No CHARGE For SEA RISK, to or from Europe, at any 
senson of the year. 

Po.icy HOLDERS IN THE ALBION donot sink the amount 
of their premium, but the insured is benefited every third 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company an in- 
vestment at interest. independent of securing 4 principal 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terms of lite. 

Policies are granted to secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the insured attaining the ge of sixty; ur dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family er other repre- 
sentatives. 

A FAIR COWPENSATION allowed On surrender of life poli 
cies to the Company. 
| The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALDION at Boston, are prepared to recetve proposals for 
insurauces on Lives, touny amount not exceeding $15,000, 
or less than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptionable 
cases, to grant policies without reference tu the Bourd ot 
Virectors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfully in- 
vited toexamine into the advantages offered by this Com- 
pany before taking out policies elsewhere. Prospectuses, 
aud all requisite information can be obtained on applica- 
tion at our office. 

WILLIAM pe Agents to the Company 
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If you | 
| think the matter well, you will find that your| 


He was at first a 
| good deal frightened, for it was some time before | 
|he could recollect where he was, and how he 
He rose and went to the house.— | 


Vil. Exa@uisa.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, l2mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
| of Greek and Roman Antiquities, I2mo, $1—Chase’s 
‘Treatise on Algebra, L2mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 38 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 


So saying, | 38 cts—Evereu’s System of English Versification, 
| uncle Charles left Joh to his reflections. These 


I2mo, 75 cts—Gralaw’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, l2mo, SI— 
Gurzot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Heary, of N. Y. University, 12mo, >1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, L2mo, $l—heightley’s Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, ISino, 42 cts—Magnall’s Historicaj 
Questions, with American Additions, l2mo, $1— 
Markham’s School History of England, e-lited by Eli- 


He groped his | 2a Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,’? 12mo, 75 


| cts— Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
| Svo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5—Patz and Arnold’s Maoual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
Znglish Language, with Derivations, &c., L2mo, $1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancieat History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wriglt’s Primary Lessone, or 
Child’s First Book. 

NEARLY Reapy.—Roise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff's Elemen- 


tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene, ag25. 
WILLIAM E. CASH, 
IMPORTER OF 
CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 


AND DEALER IN 
Britannia Ware, Tea ‘Trays, Knives & Forks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 
No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, 
BOSTON. 
W. E. C., invites his former customers, and all pur- 


chasers to examine bis new stock of Inon, Stone 
Cuina and Dinner WARE. 


Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 

Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip 
tion repaired at short notice. 


WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
march3 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 

tbe Subscribers would ask the particular attention 

of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new and highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, a expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres, 
They have sought to make the buok what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, avd many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 

years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 
The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singi@®; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
fytons is in use. ca 

Maine. 

Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 

New Hampsuire. 

Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 

VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity Sehool, Cambridge; Eest Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; ‘Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’?; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; ‘Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 
Q Copies furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
{24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 








_ |  Jttst received,—Prose and Verse, by Richard H. Dana, 2 
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ONE PRICE ONLY. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


192 Washington Street, Boston, 
ESPECTFULLY invite the attention of all purchasers 
of Dry Goods, at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To their Large and Select Stock of 


Fashionable Goods, 


the takole of which willbe offered at VERY LOW PRIC 
having been bought there before the advance. 
IN SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS 
We can show our Customers the and choicest stock 
ever opened in New » 
Purchasers of 


LONG OR SQUARE SHAWLS, 

Can select from a stock of more than 60,000 dollars in value, 

embracing every desirable style for dress or comfort, 
from the cheapest to the most valuable article, 

OF SILK GOODS 
We can show to our customers more than 1000 pieces, of 
the best styles in colors, and of the best fabrics in 
BLACK SILKS, 
All of which were selected pe an eye to both wear and 
style. 


SILK VELVETS, 
Of all widths and colors, and of the best Lyons manufacture 


MOURNING ARTICLES. 


Great care is used in the selection of our Mourning Stock, to 

which we invite special attention. 
CLOAKS & CLOAK MATERIALS. 
We have purchased a very large stock of Paris Cloaks and 
Mantilets, from the belebrated house of Madame Ar- 

monville, rue de Richelieu, Paris, which will be 
offered for sale at an early day. Our stock 
of Merinos, Thibets, Cushmeres, Paris 
Cloths, and other fabrics for Cloaks, 
is now open, and merits the at- 
tention of all the Ladies. 


WOOLENS & STUFFS FOR BOYS, 
This department of our stock was never so complete as now, 
and we advise all to buy early. 

WHITE GOODS. 


In this department will be found every “age of White Mus- 
lins, Cambries, embroideries, Laces, mmings, Linen 
Goods Furnitures, Fl Is, Blankets, Quilts, D tic, dec. 
Great attention is given to all 


HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 
DRESS GOODS, 


We have received more than our usual variety of Printed 
Cashmeres, M. deLaines, and all other Dress Fabrics, down 
to the prettiest styles of Ninepenny Prints. 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SCARFS, CRAVATS, HDKFS, 


and a great many other articles in full assortment. The 
names alone of al] the articles in each Department of our 
Establishment, would fill a good sized newspaper. We 
therefore invite purdhasers of anything m the Dry Goods 
line to examine our stock before buying, which will be free- 
ly shown them, without their being rudely urged to buy. 


LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 
September 25. 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company. 


EXPENSE OF INSURANCE REDUCED 25 PER CENT. 


ry 
’ 
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GUARANTEE C APITAL AND ACCUMULATION. 
$150,000. 


HE Public are invited to examine the Charter, pian of 

operation, and Annual Report of this Company, 
which has issued 1800 POLICIES since its organization— 
twenty months. 

The rates “f premium are TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 
LESS than charged by other Life Compunies, the Guaran- 
tee Capital has been increased, and all the business trans- 
actions of the Company simplified, and its expenses Jess- 
ened, by the whole being reduced tu a CASH STAND- 
ARD. 

REFERENCES: 
Hon. F. ©. GRAY, A. fl. VINTON, D. D. 
“J G. ROGERS, G. W. BLAGDEN, D. D. 
Prof. GEO. TICKNOR, J. 1. BOWDITCH, Esq, 
J.C. WARREN.M.D., J.J. DIXWELL, Esq. 
J. HUNTINGTON WOLCOTT, Esq, 

J. Vv. C. SMITH, M. D. , 

E. W. BLAKE, M. D. } Medical Examiners. 
BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President. 
OLIVER GREWSTER, Actuary, 


septs. 6m.is. 4 State street. 





Price reduced to Twenty-Five Cents ! 
WAYLAND’S ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCI- 
ENCE, FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


HE Abridgement of Wayland’s Moral Science, for the 
Use of Schools and Academies, is well known to the 





| and is a sure indication of the appreciation of the pub ic, an 
the progress to which this most important study for youth 
has attained. 
All who have examined or made use of the work, have 
ven in their unqualified approbation, and teachers have 
requently remarked the interest with which their scholars 
have pursued this study, and the benefit they have derived 
| from its use. 
The more effectua'ly to meet the desire expressed for a 
| cheap work on this subject, the p edition is issued at 
| the reduced price of 25 cents per copy, and it is hoped there- 
by to extend the benefit of moral instruction to all the youth 
| 








of our land. 
Teachers, and all others engaged in the t 
| are invited to examine this work. 
GOULD, KENDALL, & LINCOLN, 
2is20s Publishers, 59 Washington st. 


Sen 3 





g of youth, 


dec8 





PLENDID Gift Books. CROSBY & NICHOLS have 
| lately received a very large assortment of Illustrated 
| and richly bound books, suitable for Gift Books. Among 
| them, are the Women of the Old and New Testaments, Sa- 
| cred Poets of England and America, beautiful illustrated edi- 
} tiovs of the works of Washington Irving, a very large as- 
} sortment of the English and American Annuals, beautiful 
| editions of the Poets, illustrated, &c., &c. 

Further particulars wil!l be given in future papers. 

decl5 lis20s 111 Washington st. 





| ERSE and Prose, by Mrs. Hall. Miriam, Joanna of 
Naples and other pieces, in Prose and Verse, by Mrs. 
| E. B. Hall, 1 vol. $1.00 
| Will be published next-week, by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington st. 


decl5 lis2os 





ROSBY & NICHOLS, will publish within a week,— 

The Christian Parent, by Rev. A. B. Muzzey, Author 
of the Young Maiden, 320 pages, 16mo, illustrated with a 
steel engraving. 

Tales, by Mrs. Lee, Author of Luther Cranmer, or One 
Hundred and Fifty Stories for Young People, by a Clergy- 
man. 

They will pub'ish this day,—Leaves from a* Christmas 
| Bough, by a Lady. Price 25 cents. 


vols. 


decl5 lis2os 111 Washington st. 


REMOVAL. 








E would respectfully inform our customers and the 
public that we have removed from our old stand, 
No. 201, 


—TO— 


No. 249 Washington Street, 


(BETWEEN THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL, AND WINTER STREET,) 


where we shall continue to keep a full assortment of every 
article wanted in families. 


Silks, Linens, Shawls, 
ALEPINES, QUILTS, BLANKETS, 


Cottons, Flannels, 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 


—AND— 
MOURNING GOODS. 


As we imPorT ob of our stock, and are always ready to 
take advantage of the New York Auctions, when Goods 
are sacrificed, we PLEDGE ourselves to always offer every 
article AS LOW as can be bought elsewhere UNDER aNY 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 


THE ONE PRICE SYSTEM 


will still be strictly adhered to, as many years’ experience 
satisfies us that it is the fairest, and therefore the most satis- 
factory to purchasers, 

We hope by constant —— attention to our busin 
to merit a continuance of the patronage we so long receiv 
at our old stand. DANIELL & CO., 
decl is&os2moR No. 249 Washington st. 





SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, 
For 1850. 


OW ready, in one elegant volume, embellished by ten 
exqnisitely engraved illustrations on steel, and an 
ILLUMINATED DEDICATION PLATE, 
and bound in imitation morocco, richly gilt. 
“THE ODD FELLOWS’ OFFERING for 1850: 
contributed chiefly by 
MEMBERS OF THE ORDER. 

“This valuable annual holds arank not surpassed, if in- 
deed it is equalled, by any similar work in the United States, 
in the variety and talent exhibited in the letter-press, the 
elegance of its embellishments, to say nothing of the exquis- 
ite taste of the mechanical execution of the book, in al 

The embellishments are superior to any that have 
yet been produced. The work is an honor to American lit- 
erature.” [Gazette of the Union. 


NOTICE TO THE ORDER. 


Any Lodges on whom the Publisher’s Agents should not 
call, will confer a special favor by appointing one of their 
members to act in that capacity, and send their orders, with 
remittance, direct to the publisher. ; 

In one beautiful volume, superbly bound and gilt, and em- 
bellished with sixteen splendid illustrations, some of which 
are richly colored, 


THE TWELVE STARS OF THE REPUBLIC; 
Our Nation’s Girt-rook TO Her Youne Citizens. 


As a National Gift-book, this work is perfectly unique 
both as to the splendor of its pictorial embellishments, and 
the intrinsic value of ite literary contents. It comprises 
Memoirs of the Presidents of the United States, with ex- 
ee eugraved portraits of each, and a series of costly 
pet. doetgnaneineieat aes in the por oe Boe the 
is most elegant 5 

plications to be made to the Publisher, - : Rak 
E. Wacker, 114 Fulton st. ony bow 


ae 
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HASTINGS AND BRADBURYs’ 
NEW MUSIU BOOK, 
THE MENDELSSOAN COLLECTION, 


—aoR— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 
Coe ee original music and selections from 
the best and American Coin 

Co sisting of Tongs, ANTHEMS, Motets te. 
TROITS, SENTENCES and Cus NTs, with an appendis 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con 
gregational Singing, by Tuomas Hastines & Wiz 
bay 4 to Pea & 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Mus; 
that such a collection of choice gems has never > a 
been presented for their inspection and gratification, 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages bein 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest sel 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to ie 
occupied wholly with original and selected matte; from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar. 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The MENDLS30HN Coitye. 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain, 
ed in it, is a at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 

The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale in Boston, bh 
B. B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores,’ 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yosk, 





a | 
Boston, Sept. 4, 1849, 
H’ BBARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform hig 
patrons and friends, that he has purchased the liouse 
formerly occupied by Dr. John Ware, No 6 Alliston street 
and is preparing it for the future permanent location of 
his SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the schoo} 
in future, tu 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly under his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syste. 
matic, thoreugh, éxact course of etudy will be pursued 
such a8 to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach. 
ers, or as members of suciety. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral aud re- 
ligious culture. 

Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for such results as will, in some degree, 
satisty his long cherished desires. 

The terms will be the same as heretofore : Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per year, sl! 
aan included, payable semi annually in January and 

aly. 

Application may be made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and gnardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 


POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to give particular attention to the prescripta of» Physi. 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and. practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur. 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis- 
pensed at their establishment. june23 


Waterman’s Patent Ventilated Re 
frigerator. 


Y Patent Refrigerator is introduced to the public in 

full confidence that all the serious objections to the 

old ones are overcome, 80 as they can be, without vio- 

lating the laws that govern caloric. The principal improve- 

ments are the ventilator, double covers and valve. There 

are several minor improvements, which, when seen, will be 

readily appreciated. They are made in the most thorough 

manner, and lined with zinc of sufficient thickness to insure 
their duration. 

WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER BATH, 

AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 
The Bathing Pan started on its mission of health and 
cleanliness from my establishinent, fifteen years ago, since 


which, it has, by its own merits, worked its way to all 
parts of the civilized World, and th Is upon th d 














| public, and the extraordinary sale of twenty-siz thousand | 
| copies, attests its value as a text-book in common gene j 


have been sold, to those, 7 but for this invention, would 
have had no means of Bathing, owing to the ex, and 
trouble attending the old bath tub and shower bath. My 
patent hand Shower Bath was invented and introduced as 
an adjunct to the Bathing Pan, thus allowing one to enjoy 
the luxury of a shower bath in the summer months, with- 
out being encumbered with the closet bath, the remaining 
nine months of the year, and has become a general favorite 
on that account. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KETTLE. 


Every year since the introduction of the Cooking Range, 
at the approach of Summer, I have had many, and urgent 
calls for an article to boil water in, without making a fire 
in the range. The above is the result of my endeavors to 
answer the call, and is to my entire satisfaction. It will be 
found both useful and economical in hot weather, to ail 
who cook by Range, and at all seasons, to families that 
board either at Hotels or elsewhere. To Ladies keeping 
| house in a snug way, and performing their domestic duties 
from chorce, it is invaluable, and will answer for the Bach- 
¢elor in his dreary lodging-room. 

WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 

This article was invented for the special benefit of 
those who cook by Range, but experience has proved it to 
| be equally beneficial when used on cooking stoves, or be- 
| fore the wood fire. It combines economy with conven- 
| ience, and gives entire satisfaction to all who have given it 
| a thorough trial, as it saves all the fat and juices of the 
| meat, and prevents the —— odor always attending 
| the process of broiling by the old method. 

N. B. Turn the steak frequently while broiling, and it 
| will be the sooner and better cooked. 


WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 


That safety and convenience should prompt every house- 
keeper to have a Jantern is an indisputable fact. The ob- 
jections to those now in use, are, that wifen the glass is 

| broken the remaining portion has to be thrown away (al- 
| though it costs twice as much as the glass) and the top 
| cannot be cleased of the soot that collects in it. My lantern 
| is so arranged, that a new glass can be put in for the cost 
| of the glass alone; and the top, being moveable, can be 
| kept as clean as any other part, thus becoming a reflector, 
| instead of an absorbent of light, as in the old ones. The 
top being flat, any vessel! can be put thereon, where hot 
water will be always in readiness, in case of sickness dur- 
ing the gight, or for the gentleman’s shaving water in the 
morning, thus answering the double purpose of a nursery 
lamp andj qntern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 

WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 

Through all the years of my experience as a Kitchen fur- 
nisher I have sought for a coffee machine, that the cook 

could manage, and always bring to the table pure extract 
of coffee without sediment, and have not found it; hence 
the necessity for improvement; the result, (after many ex- 
periments) is, the fountain filter, by which, cooks of the 
smallest intellectual capacity, can always put upon the 
table the purest coffee, with the least possible trouble to 
themselves and the most comfort to their employers. 
(Registered for Patent 1848.) 
INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 

The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it has 
long been considered an indispensable appendage to the 
nursery,-—its peculiar form making it easy for the child, 
and convenient for the nurse, it being light to handle and 
readily emptied, both ends forming a spout to pour from. 
Since its introduction (about the same time with my Bath 
Pan for adults,) I have not been called upon to make one of 
the old pattern, or alter this in any way, it having given 
entire satisfaction as it was first made. The sale has been 
steadily on the increase ever since, and as it has been cop- 
ied by many other manufacturers, it may be considered as 
having gained a worthy reputation, on the strength of its 
own merits. 

The above named articles, invented by the subscriber, 
are manufactured and for sale at his Kitchen Furnishing 
Ware Rooms, 83 and 85 Cornhili, 6 and 8 Brattle and 73 
Court street. 

The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and those 
already established, to procure every article appertaining 
to the kitchen department, of the best quality and at the 
lowest prices. G sent to all parts of the City and ad- 
jacent towns, free of expense to the purchaser. Those vis 
iting the City by Railroad, can have their goods packed and 
sent to the Depot, in season for the evening train, by mak- 
ing their selection in the early part of the day. 
june9 7m NATH’L WATERMAN. 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOUL. 


RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
willembrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircusuré 
RalLROaD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing @ 
douche, shower bath, &c. §c. 
Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 
ers in Boston. 
The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 


REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little § Brown,) Bos- 
ton. 

For further particulars, adress Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 

Jan. 29, 1849. 


TOWNSEND FEMALE SEMINARY. 
E Winter Term will commence Wednesday, Dee. 12, 
and close the fourth ig oor | March. | Dow 
i hing, lights uel, r * : 
owe Sage Citalogue direct to West Townsend P. 0.; 
direct Railroad communication. sitad BavOR, Ser. 


West Townsend, Mass., Nov. 1849. istdI2 nowi7 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 


R. S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
C ion and chronic diseases, have been de 


livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 18 Moatgomery Place 
istf nov4 
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Office and Residence, No. 
near theTremont House. 
- aa 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, “i 
saga LLARS, able in six months, 
TERMS.---THREE DO ree 

















TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY if paid in advance 
To individaals or companies who pay in advance for five 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent 











For sale by Fetridge & Co. Agents, State st. 


subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretion © 
the publisher until all arresrages are paid 
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